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The Scene in New Testament’ Theology 


W. D. DAVIES* 


I 


NE of the most striking marks of 
recent scholarship has been a re- 
vival of interest in biblical the- 

ology. It is probable that the temper of the 
theological scene in general has much to do 
with this. It will be agreed, for example, 


that the liberalism of the early years of this 
entury, while it favored the critical and 
historical labors of New Testament schol- 
ars, did not equally promote interest in the 
theological meaning of the New Testament 


3s a whole; and it is significant that the 
seatest New Testament scholar that lib- 
ealism produced was Harnack, whose 
contribution is not chiefly in the realm of 
theology proper, but in that of literary 
riticism, chronology, and the history of 
the church and of dogma. Harnack’s fa- 
nous treatment of the New Testament in 
What is Christianity?, (1901), theologically 
onsidered, is thin. Today under the acids 
oi modernity, and the impact of two world 
vars in particular, the theological scene has 
tanged in the direction of what we may 
oosely call orthodoxy, and this in turn has 
timulated a new theological approach to 
the New Testament. The revival of biblical 


* Professor of Biblical Theology, Duke University, 
\50—, Professor Davies holds degrees of M.A. from 
he University of Cambridge and D.D. from the 
lniversity of Wales. He served as a minister in the 
tritish Congregational Union, 1942-46 and as Pro- 
‘ssor of New Testament Studies, Bradford, Eng- 
and, 1946-50. His publications include Paul and 
labbinic Judaism, 1948, and A Normative Pattern 
{Church Life in the New Testament: Fact or Fancy?, 
950, in addition to numerous articles and reviews. 
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theology is thus no isolated phenomenon, 
but an expression of the new theological 
awareness that has emerged in this ‘‘time of 
the breaking of the nations’’; it is related 
to the crisis of our time. 

And this revival, like most fruits of crisis, 
is not without its dangers. Liberalism con- 
centrated on problems of what we usually 
term lower and higher criticism, often to the 
neglect of the theological interpretation of 
the New Testament. The present danger 
is the exact reverse of this, of neglecting 
problems of lower and higher criticism, 
problems of texts, introduction, date, 
provenance, and so on, in favor of a broad 
theological interpretation of the contents of 
the New Testament documents. This 
tendency, which varies in intensity in dif- 
ferent areas, is to be deplored and rejected 
outright. We shall assume that theological 
interpretation must rest upon sound lower 
and higher criticism, and if we make no 
mention of the massive work in textual 
criticism and related spheres which is now 
going on, this is not because we are to re- 
gard such labor as secondary, but merely 
because it does not immediately concern us. 
At this point we may refer to Dr. Pfeiffer’s 
address to the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis for the year 1950. We should 
not agree with Pfeiffer that it is possible 
rigidly to separate historical and theological 
questions in our study of the Scriptures, 
but we should all agree with him that at 
least both historical and theological dis- 
ciplines must be treated with the utmost 
seriousness. 
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II 


And it is for this reason that it is not pos- 
sible to distinguish recent trends in New 
Testament theology too sharply from other 
studies in the New Testament field; indeed, 
the new theological understanding that we 
have recently gained of the New Testament 
has only been made possible by certain ad- 
vances in the study of the New Testament 
generally. Let us begin by recalling some of 
these. First, we are now far better able to 
set the New Testament in its setting in 
first-century Judaism than ever before. 
One of the most important achievements of 
the last fifty years or more has been the 
increasing understanding of the nature of 
the Judaism into which Jesus came. At the 
beginning of this century, this was largely 
a closed book to Christian scholars. Chris- 
tian scholars generally were then so com- 
pletely outside the Jewish tradition that 
they lacked the clue to the use of the Tal- 
mud and the Midrashim, while Jewish 
scholars were not generally interested in the 
critical analysis of their documents, with 
their dating, provenance, etc. The result 
was that most careful Christian scholars 
were chary of using the rabbinic material 
in their New Testament work and relied 
almost exclusively on apocalyptic sources 
many of which had only recently been made 
available. Charles’! approach to first-cen- 
tury Judaism in which he made apocalyptic 
the true heir of O.T. prophecy, and the 
norm for our understanding of the Judaism 
named, became the typical one. But in our 
day there has been a change. Thanks to 
the work of Dalman,? Montefiore,* Moore,‘ 
Abrahams,> Loewe, Strack,  Bullerbeck,® 
Danby, and other scholars, Jewish and 
Christian, much rabbinic material has been 
made available to us, and that on critical 
principles. Much, of course, remains to be 
done, but we can now at least use certain 
parts of the rabbinic sources to iliumine 
the New Testament. The result has been 
to reveal that the Judaism of the first cen- 


tury was far more variegated than has been 
previously supposed and to define more 
sharply both these points at which Judaism 
and Christianity agree and those at which 
they disagree. I should note in passing 
here that it seems likely that we have very§ 
recently acquired a further new source of 
illumination for first-century Judaism, 
Among the Hebrew scrolls discovered in ; 
cave near the Dead Sea there are document 
which apparently proceed from some pecul 
iar sect of dissident reformers among the 
Jews of Palestine. Some scholars, if not 
most, assign these to a date not far fro 
that of the New Testament, i.e., the first 
century, so that we may hope to gain fres 
light on that period, and, indirectly at 
least, on the Jewish Christian church of the 
first century, which in the beginning must 
of course, have been very much like a sec 
tarian movement within Judaism. Bu 
we must await agreement among the ex 
perts on the nature of these documents, and 
especially on their date, before they can b¢ 
safely used in the interpretation of the 
New Testament. 

But be that as it may, the New Testa 
ment theologian can now draw upon a ric 
store of Rabbinic and other Jewish materia 
and there can be little question that on¢ 
mark of recent New Testament studies ha 
been the increasing recognition of what wé 
may call the ‘‘Semitism’’ of the earl 
Christian documents. One recalls the wor 
of Torrey, e.g., who has found all the gospel 
to be originally Aramaic, the work of Bon 
sirven and others on Paul,’ and even mor 
the change which has come over Johannin 
studies. To read what Dean Inge wrote 0 
the Fourth Gospel and what a recen 
scholar like Odeberg finds therein is t 
realize that John is as riddled with Rabbini 
as with Hellenistic concepts. 

This leads us to the second element i 


_background studies which has had theolog 


cal repercussions. We have now been abl 
far better to reconstruct the religious unde 
world of the Graeco-Roman world at th 
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time when the New Testament came into 
being. Perhaps the most important single 
contribution to which we can refer in il- 
lustration of this has been the study of the 
Hermetica. Walter Scott gave us his well- 
known edition and commentary in 1924, 
but since his day Nock and Festugiére have 
riven us a better text, and C. H. Dodd has 
revealed the relevance of the Hermetica for 
the New Testament.* The Hermetica emerge 
from a movement which employed a popu- 
larized form of Stoic-Platonic philosophy to 
sive shape to a mystical piety, which was 
indebted to various religious traditions dif- 
fued in the Hellenistic world—Greek, 
Egyptian, Iranian, Jewish etc. The extant 
writings are mostly of the second or third 
centuries, but the main features of the sys- 
tm—or rather the religious tendencies 
which they represent, for they are not sys- 
tematic,—can be traced to the first century 
B.C. The Hermetic movement was in fact 
contemporaneous with the early Christian 
novement. To read the literature of the 
two movements is to overhear the debate 
that was in progress among serious-minded 
seople all around the Mediterranean world 
upon such questions as these: What is the 
origin of evil; and how can we escape it? 
How can men attain immortality? and so 
on. 

But one thing has emerged from the 
studies of the Hermetica as of other sources, 
tamely, the great extent to which they 
witness to the fusion of Hebraic, Hellen- 
stic and other concepts in first-century 
judaism. The old convenient dichotomy 
tween Hellenism and Hebraism is in- 
reasingly recognized to be false.* And even 
nore so is that between Palestinian and 
Hellenistic Judaism. This has an important 
earing on the interpretation of the New 
lestament as we shall see. 

Before, however, we leave those back- 
ound studies which have been theologi- 
ally significant, we have to notice a com- 
Mratively new approach to the New 
lsstament sources which has been much to 


the fore in our time. Whatever may have 
been the dates of the earliest Christian 
writings, there was undoubtedly a period 
during which the Christian faith was trans- 
mitted by oral tradition. So the question 
was raised: is it possible from our docu- 
ments to learn anything about this oral 
stage? It is from the attempt to answer 
this question that there arose the method 
which we term Form-criticism. It starts 
with the hypothesis (which verifies itself 
in the course of investigation) that an oral 
tradition tends to shape its material ac- 
cording to certain recognizable ‘‘laws,”’ and 
that from an investigation of the “form”’ 
or “pattern” in which the material has 
come down in writing, a good deal may be 
learned about the nature of the oral tradi- 
tion behind the writing and of the commu- 
nity to which it belonged. In so far as it 
concerns us, Form-criticism was applied 
especially to Mark to penetrate into the 
thirty or forty years which intervened 
before the facts about Jesus were written 
down by Mark. Recently it has led in two 
directions to our enrichment in the under- 
standing of the New Testament documents, 
namely, in revealing the importance of 
catechetical and liturgical forms in the de- 
velopment of the New Testament. We 
refer to the work of Kilpatrick, for example, 
on Matthew," to much recent work on the 
Fourth Gospel,!! and also to Carrington? 
and others, who have labored in the field 
of catechesis. Moreover, the work of Dibel- 
ius and others in this field will be familiar. 


III 


We have above referred to the three chief 
factors in the general study of the New 
Testament which have recently been most 
relevant for its theological understanding. 
We shall now endeavour to show how this 
is sO. 

Let us begin with the fact that during the 
last thirty years what we have called the 
“‘Semitism’’ of the New Testament has be- 
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come better appreciated. One theological 
concomitant, if not result, of this has been 
to relate the New Testament more closely 
to its roots in the Old Testament. The re- 
lation of the Old Testament to the New 
Testament has, of course, occupied the 
church from the first. The neglect of this 
problem in liberalism, as instanced in Har- 
nack’s popular book, is a kind of aberration 
in Christian history. But however regarded, 
this neglect was very real. Few scholars in 
the early years of this century attempted 
closely to define the relation of the Old 
Testament to the New Testament and they 
often approached the New Testament not 
through the portal of the Old Testament, 
but through the somewhat alien classical 
disciplines. The ark of New Testament ex- 
egesis floundered in the bog of classicism, 
which as far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned, is a Philistine bog. The discovery 


of first-century Judaism changed the scene. 
The ark of New Testament exegesis re- 


turned to Israel. 

This becomes apparent in Dodd’s treat- 
ment entitled The Authority of the Bible. 
Dodd was fully aware when that book 
was published (1928, revised ed., 1938) 
that the approach to the New Testa- 
ment was through the Old Testament. His 
treatment is in many ways typical of lib- 
eralism at its best. He found three aspects 
in which the Old Testament was inconclu- 
sive: it was so in dealing with the conflicts 
between the cultus and spiritual religion, 
between universalism and separation, and 
between transcendence and immanence. 
These inconclusive elements in the Old 
Testament find their completion in the 
New Testament. In this sense the New 
Testament is related to the Old Testament 
as the complete to the incomplete or the 
conclusive to the inconclusive. 

But scholars have gone far further into 
the problem since Dodd wrote. Scholars 
of the repute of Rowley have argued for the 
essential unity of the Old Testament and, 
indeed, of the two testaments, despite the 
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obvious differences between them, and 
Vischer has gone as far apparently as to 
find no essential difference between the Old 
and New Testaments.'* We quote from q 
summary of his position by Porteous: ‘‘The 
central dogma of the Christian Church jg 
that Jesus is the Christ. It is this dogm 
which for the Christian binds the testa 
ments together, the Old Testament telling 
us what Christ is and the New Testamen 
telling us who He is. The testaments are 
taken together as equally bearing witness 
to Jesus Christ, Who stands in the centré 
of a circle of prophets and apostles al 
pointing to Him” (pp. 337f.). Porteous sup 
plies an example of Vischer’s exegesis in th¢ 
light of this approach. In his discussion o 
Jacob’s wrestling with the mysterious 0; 
ponent at Jabbok he states roundly wit 
Luther: ‘‘Without the slightest contradic 
tion this man was not an angel, but ou 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is the eternal God 
and yet was to become a man whom th 
Jews would crucify.” I must not wast 
more time on Vischer, but I cannot resis 
confirming Pfeiffer’s verdict on this kind o 
exegesis in a recent-review: “If this is 
fair sample of the result of the biblical re 
search of our time, we have truly reverte 
to the Middle Ages.’’!* 

But not all wrestling with the relation a 
the Old Testament and the New Testamen 
is quite so fantastic. Phythian-Adams an 
Hebert have sought for a spiritual meanin 
in the Old Testament. They find a kind 4 
pattern of divine action in the Old Tests 
ment which is repeated in the New. Th 
amounts to something like typology, whid 
has a long history; and typology has ré 
appeared especially in the work of oth¢ 
scholars. Dr. Austin Farrer has written 
interpretation of the book of Revelatio 
under the title The Rebirth of Images and 
interpretation of Mark. In both books 
find typology run rather wild. The sug 
gestion of a mountain in Mark, or anywhet 
else, transports Farrer on typological wing 
to Sinai and other phenomena at the sligh 
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est excuse give him other transportations. 
That there is typology in the New Testa- 
ment no one can deny: it is made explicit in 
Paul and elsewhere, and Goppelt’s book on 
Typos, Giitersloh, 1939, is conclusive. But 
it is easily possible to overemphasize this 
element. 

Nevertheless, untenable as are their 
theories, the problem with which the 
scholars named are concerned is a real one. 
What is the meaning of the constant cita- 
tions from the Old Testament in the New 
Testament? Surely it is not that early 
Christians were merely playing at proof 
texts: this citation is an expression of the 
conviction that Christianity is no mush- 
room growth but the culmination of a long 
historic process. Does it mean anything 


more? Does it supply us with the essential 
substructure of New Testament theology? 
These are questions which await answering, 
ad towards which New Testament the- 
dlogy has to direct its attention. Cullmann 
aid others in wrestling with this problem 


have indeed led us to a new and richer un- 
derstanding of ‘‘Christian”’ history; but of 
this later.1® 

We have now shown how the revived 
interest in the problem of the relation of 
the Old Testament and the New Testament 
s related to the background studies in first- 
century Judaism. The other background 
studies mentioned—those in the Graeco- 
Roman religious underworld, so called— 
nave also their theological relevance. They 
ar mostly on what is perhaps the most 
living area of New Testament theology, 
tamely that of eschatology. Since the time 
when Johannes Weiss (1892) and Schweitzer 
1901) published their epochal books in this 
ield, at the turn of the century, it has come 
0 be generally recognized that whatever 
the excesses of Schweitzer and his follow- 
tts, in what came to be called the “School 
if thorough-going Eschatology,” one thing is 
tablished, that the event which’ gave 
tirth to Christianity was understood by the 
irst Christians at least, and almost cer- 
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tainly by Jesus Himself, in terms of escha- 
tology. Schweitzer’s insistence is no longer 
in dispute, that eschatology is the warp and 
woof of New Testament thought. Never- 
theless, as is well known, Schweitzer’s 
developed position not only depended upon 
manipulation of the sources, but also cul- 
minated in a Christological absurdity. The 
Christ of Schweitzer is a deluded fanatic, 
who, whatever else He may be, cannot sus- 
tain the faith of the church. 

It is probable that it is this Christological 
absurdity of Schweitzer’s position which, 
indirectly at least, stimulated the work of 
Otto and Dodd, who formulated what we 
now Call ‘realized eschatology.’ But this in 
turn has been severely criticized on three 
major grounds: (1) Lexicographical. Thus 
Dodd’s treatment of eggizo and phthanein 
has been rejected by Clark;' (2) exeget- 
ically it has been urged that Dodd, like 
Schweitzer, forces the interpretation of 
certain passages, and (3) on strictly the- 
ological grounds the position has been 
rejected. Most scholars would seem to be 
grateful to Otto and Dodd for a rightful 
emphasis, but chary of rejecting the futur- 
istic element as entirely as the latter does. 

And this last point raises a fundamental 
issue. It is urged that, like Karl Barth, 
Dodd has succumbed to a Hellenistic con- 
ception of eschatology which is really un- 
tenable: he has introduced a Platonic con- 
cept into what is essentially Hebraic. The 
issue has corne to a head in Cullmann’s now 
famous book translated by Filson, Christ 
and Time (Philadelphia, 1950). There 
Cullmann argues for a strictly temporal 
understanding of the eschatological forms 
of the New Testament. He finds that 
phrases like the “breaking of eternity into 
time”’ or ‘‘the conquest of time by eternity” 
are contrary to the thought of the New 
Testament which speaks not of the conquest 
of time by eternity but of the fulfillment of 
time, of the final justification of time itself, 
as itself carrying ultimate meaning and 
reality. The whole contrast between time 
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and eternity as different in kind, and, there- 
fore, the existence of a problem of time is 
Hellenic rather than Hebraic. The Hebrew 
notion of eternity is unashamedly, even 
naively durational. The difference between 
time and eternity is simply quantitative. 
Eternity is unlimited time, or rather, what 
we call ‘‘time”’ is simply a fraction limited 
by God, of that same limitless duration of 
time which is His. The characteristic 
Hebraic contrast is not between time and 
timeless eternity, but between this aion 
and the ation to come, both conceived tem- 
porally. If its derivation from this basic 
concept of aton is kept constantly in mind 
the New Testament understanding of 
“Eternal’’ can never be Hellenized away 
into something purely qualitative. In con- 
trast, therefore, with the Old Testament, 
the New Testament introduces not a new 
conception of time, but a new division of 
time. Its essential conviction is that the 
prodigious event of the coming of Christ 
has given time a new center. . . . The full- 


ness of time has already taken place... 
and it is no longer the parousia but the cross 
and resurrection of Christ which form the 
center of the whole of history and give it its 


meaning. The Age to Come has already 
supervened upon ‘this age” and is in the 
process of eclipsing it. 

We cannot enlarge on Cullmann’s posi- 
tion. It is the complete rejection of the 
Platonic element which has been found in 
Dodd, while it is also the acceptance of a 
certain kind of ‘‘realized eschatology.”” It 
is at this point, of the alleged Hellenization 
of eschatology in Dodd and others, that 
discussion mostly centers, as was illustrated 
by Filson’s paper on this very point in New 
York, December, 1952. It would be im- 
pertinent even to suggest anything like a 
solution to this problem here. But we may 
be allowed to query that sharp distinction 
of Hellenistic and Hebraic concepts of time 
which Cullmann and others advocate. We 
saw in our discussion of the first century 
scene that no sharp dichotomy between 
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Hellenism and Judaism, probably, is pos. 
sible, and there is some evidence that Hel- 
lenistic conceptions of time, as of other 
things, had already invaded Judaism before 
the first century. But this is in passing.” 
Before leaving eschatology it should be 
noted that certain American scholars, whose 
views are summarized by Wilder in his 
fascinating book, Eschatology in the New 
Testament (New York, 1950), seem to be 
reasserting what we may loosely call ‘‘the 
liberal values’ in the teaching of Jesus. 
Grant ‘‘delimits sharply the original apoc- 
alyptic element in Jesus’ teaching, denie 
the Idealistic character of his eschatology, 
and relates his outlook to the theocratic 
universalism of the best of the Old Testa 
ment.’’ McCown, on the other hand, “ac 
cepts the full implication of Jesus’ Son o 
Man apocalyptic and finds in it a special 
case of the social revolutionary ideals of the 
Near East dating from ancient times.” 
At the other extreme, on the continent of 
Europe, there is a revival of Schweitzer's 
thorough-going eschatology. This schoo 
is represented by two Bernese theologians 
Martin Werner, and Fritz Buri, and as 
suggested, they regard themselves as 4 
continuation of the Leben Jesu-Forschug 
inaugurated by Schweitzer. The schoo 
accepts certain axioms derived from Schwei 
tzer (1) that Jesus adopted a Messianic 
dogma which he found in late Judaism and 
applied it to Himself; (2) that he regarded 
himself as the Son of Man in the sense of 
heavenly angelic being, that he expected 
the transcendent Kingdom of God to brea 
into history, and indeed that history wa 
already coming to an end when he sent fort 
his disciples; then, as this did not happen 
he expected that the Kingdom would ap 
pear after his entry into Jerusalem, this a 
the result of his vicarious sufferings. 
According to Werner (Die Entstehung d 
christlichen Dogmas) the whole dogma 0 
Christology is a substitute for the failur 
of the immediate coming of the Lord if 
glory so confidently expected by the earl 
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THE SCENE IN NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


church. He does not, however, draw the 

wious conclusion that the whole of that 
dogma is therefore based on an illusion. 
Ruri does draw the conclusion and substi- 
tutes for the Christian faith, which is thus 
destroyed, a kind of existential philosophy 
irom which Jesus and God disappear as the 
objects of faith. Kummel, Michaelis, Cull- 
mann and others, however, have sufficiently 
answered this school. 

So far I have sought to indicate those 
ends in biblical theology which are di- 
rectly related to our increased knowledge of 
Judaism and of the Hellenistic background 
{the New Testament. What has been the 
impact of that other aspect of New Testa- 
ment studies which we mentioned, namely, 
orm-criticism? As the discipline first came 
into prominence in Germany, so also has its 
theological impact been there most ap- 
parent, and it is best exemplified in the work 
0 Bultmann. It is important to remember 
that Bultmann’s understanding of New 
Testament theology is based upon an in- 


tensive study of the whole of the primitive 


Christian tradition. In his famous Ge- 
chichte he examined the whole of the synop- 
ic tradition in terms of the discipline of 
lrm-criticism. The outcome of this was 
oconvince him that by far the greater part 
of the synoptic tradition cannot be regarded 
as historical. Even the teaching of Jesus is 
mostly the creation and reflection of the 
practical concern of the primitive Christian 
communities. If Bultmann’s understanding 
oi the synoptic tradition be valid, then we 
are driven to an almost complete scepticism 
48 to the historical Jesus. Indeed for Bult- 
mann the details of the historical figure of 
Jesus are not only unattainable to scholar- 
sip, but as such unimportant. 

The significance of the gospel story for 
bultmann really lies in the fact that it is the 
nythical expression of a profound spiritual 
uth: but in order to present this truth 
‘0 the modern world we must de-mythol- 
ize it: ie., separate it from those first- 
entury mythological forms which are no 
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longer palatable to the modern mind. It is 
not surprising in view of all this that in his 
long awaited Theology of the New Testament 
(Eng. Trans. by Grobel, 1951) Bultmann 
sees fit only to devote 32 pages to the life 
and message of Jesus: the bulk of the ma- 
terial apart from Paul deals with the 
kerygma of the Hellenistic Church. This is 
the nemesis of Bultmann’s scepticism about 
the synoptics. 

Both theologically and critically, how- 
ever, Bultmann has been very severely 
criticized. Even in Germany in a volume 
entitled Kerygma and Mythos (ed. by 
Bartsch, Hamburg, 1948) several scholars 
have objected to his treatment of the his- 
torical element in the Gospels. Again 
Schweizer of Ziirich in the Festschrift for 
Goguel” attacked Bultmann’s treatment 
of the resurrection. In America as in Brit- 
ain, moreover, scholars have not usually, 
as far as I am aware, succumbed to Bult- 
mann’s siren voice. Dodd has insisted 
strenuously on the hard core of fact which 
is pivotal for the kerygma of the church 
from the first. T. W. Manson, to judge from 
his work in the Rylands Bulletin throughout 
the years, takes the historical element 
sufficiently seriously so as to justify an in- 
tense historical treatment of the tradition. 
Goodspeed, in his recent Life of Jesus, seems 
untouched by Bultmann’s scepticism. 

Theologically, it is apparent that it is the 
nature of Christianity as a historical re- 
ligion that is at stake in Bultmann’s book. 
It therefore commands examination. Nor 
should the fact that Bultmann has gone to 
extremes in his treatment of the tradition 
blind us to the truth of his emphasis on the 
role of the community in the formation of 
the tradition. That we do meet in the 
gospels not merely the narration of events 
served neat, as it were, but presented 
through the mind of the church is now gen- 
erally admitted. I need only refer to the 
work of Lohmeyer and R. H. Lightfoot in 
this connection. Locality, doctrine, history 
and interpretation have all doubtless af- 
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fected the presentation of the event in the 
New Testament, but this must not pre- 
judge the details of its historicity. 


IV 


There is, finally, one other field of New 
Testament studies where, perhaps, most 
of all, future studies are likely to concen- 
trate, that of ethics. We noted earlier that 
our rediscovery of first-century Judaism 
had important theological consequences, in 
the strict sense, for New Testament ex- 
egesis; it has also had consequences for our 
understanding of New Testament ethics. 
Briefly, we may state it thus: it has re- 
opened the possibility for a new apprecia- 
tion not only of the meaning of Torah for 
Judaism, but also of the relation between 
Law and Gospel in the New Testament. 
In this way it supplies a corrective to the 
excessive anti-legalism which has invaded 
much recent theology. Two books which 
will illustrate by contrast what we have in 
mind are Torrance’s The Doctrine of Grace 
in The Apostolic Fathers (Edinburgh, 1948) 
and Dodd’s Bampton Lectures on Law and 
Gospel, New York, 1950. But on this we 
cannot elaborate.” 


We have sought very roughly to indicate 
the main directions in which New Testa- 
ment theology is moving. Many trends we 
have had to ignore. There is one fact, how- 
ever, which must be emphasized in con- 
clusion, and which we have assumed 
throughout. Behind all these trends in 
studies in New Testament theology there 
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is the awareness of the essential unity of th 
New Testament message. The old analyt; 
approach has given place toa synthetic one 
Doubtless this has its disadvantages, by 
on the whole it has breathed new life int 
New Testament studies. 
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Adoniram Judson 


A Study in Church History 


CLAUDE ROEBUCK* 


DONIRAM JUDSON was the first 
A American foreign missionary. He 
was born in Malden, Massachusetts, 
n 1788, the son of a Congregational min- 
ster. He studied at Brown University and 
ndover Seminary. At Brown, Judson fell 
nto a period of skepticism and graduated a 
ree-thinker. Having been shaken by the 
tartling death of an atheist friend, and the 
niestions of more devout acquaintances, he 
yent to Andover as a special student, not 
sa candidate for the ministry, nor even as 
confessed Christian. He went to find him- 
lf. Gradually his doubts were dispelled 
nd he joined his father’s church. 
Judson met at Andover a small group of 
tudents who had become interested in mis- 


His own interest was quickened in 
his direction by their enthusiasm and he 


10ns. 


on joined them in their hope. Under 
udson’s guidance the General Associa- 
ion of Massachusetts Proper (Congre- 
ational) was persuaded to support them 
n their interest and as a result there 
as organized in 1810 the American Board 
{ Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
ie first such board in America. Five of the 
group were appointed as mis- 
inaries to Asia, to labor in Burma or 


‘Acting Chaplain of Williams College. Mr. Roe- 
uk received the degree of Th.M. from Southern 
baptist Theological Seminary in 1944, after which 
t served for two years as Chaplain in the U. S. 
aval Reserve, with duty in both the American 
id Pacific theatres. From 1946-50 he was in resi- 
ice at Columbia University and Union Theologi- 
il Seminary doing graduate work leading to a 
nD. in History and Philosophy of Religion. 
lis paper was read before the annual meeting of 
fe National Association of Biblical Instructors at 
tion Theological Seminary, New York City, De- 
tnber 26-27, 1951. 


wherever possible. They sailed in February, 
1812. 

En route to India, Judson became a 
Baptist by conviction—as also did Luther 
Rice who was travelling in another ship— 
and upon arrival was baptized with his 
wife by Mr. Ward of the Serampore mis- 
sion. He then resigned his appointment by 
the Congregational board and offered his 
services to the American Baptists. There 
were thus presented to the Baptists two 
missionaries, already on the field, waiting 
for and expecting support, without any 
existing board to assure support, or any 
mission program. This forced the Baptists, 
but not unwillingly, to consider foreign 
missions, and to set up an organization to 
assume the responsibility which had been 
thrust upon them. Undoubtedly the Bap- 
tists were moving in this direction and 
would later have taken action, but not with 
the same vigorous, dramatic, and uniting 
character. I say uniting, because in re- 
sponse to Judson’s challenge and the mas- 
terful work of Rice who had returned from 
India to arouse the locally-minded Bap- 
tists, there was formed in 1814 the General 
Missionary Convention of the Baptist 
Denomination in the United States of 
America for Foreign Missions. This was 
the parent organization from which have 
grown the two Baptist conventions now 
present. 

I have recounted this early part of Jud- 
son’s life because of his important part in 
the development of the American church. 
Subsequently, Judson and his wife landed 
in Burma, and there he worked until his 
death in 1850. 

One period in Judson’s life was grossly 
misunderstood. In the years immediately 
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following the death of his wife in 1826, he 
gave himself over to deepening austerities 
and disciplines. His strange and ‘‘Romish”’ 
tendencies of this period baffled and em- 
barrassed many of his friends and led his 
biographers in some cases either to ignore 
what happened, or to come to his defense a 
little too strongly, indicating their own 
anxiety and negative judgment on the one 
hand, and their sincere desire to protect him 
from public criticism on the other. They 
saw what happened and were puzzled. They 
gave some explanations, but never found a 
satisfactory one, for they failed to look 
into Judson himself. 

As one reads Judson’s early letters, even 
those written prior to his coming to Burma, 
it becomes quite clear that alongside his 
yearning over the souls of the “heathen,” 
there was a growing concern for his own 
spiritual welfare. Or to put it in another 
way, and more correctly, from his conver- 
sion until after 1831 Judson was seeking 
Increasingly he be- 


spiritual perfection. 
came aware of himself as vain, ambitious, 
attached to the things of this world, and 
rebellious in spirit. He struggled with this 


self to subdue it. He never doubted his 
salvation, nor his calling, but he grasped at 
sanctification. If we see Judson as a man 
of intense inner tensions, who labored to 
resolve them first in activity, and later in 
pietistic devotions and ascetic disciplines, 
mostly carrying on this struggle in a lonely, 
solitary manner, those strange years be- 
come less strange. 

Many elements composed Judson’s inner 
struggle. There was first of all the per- 
sonality of Judson himself. We are told 
that he was ambitious, proud, that he de- 
sired to excel in all things, that he held 
before himself the goal of perfection in 
whatever he undertook. His desire for 
perfection is seen most clearly in his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into Burmese. 
He worked for years translating and re- 
vising the translation, always demanding 
that the Board send him the newest works 


on biblical exegesis, until in the end he 
turned out a monumental work. In this 
case, his desire for perfection was put to a 
good end. In the case of his spiritua 
struggle, it undercut him. 

Then, there was his New England Calvin 
ism, with its doctrines of providence and 
sovereignty. Judson could affirm these in 
tellectually, but he had difficulty accepting 
them existentially. There was his hones 
desire to grow in grace, to be truly a servan 
of God, to be submissive to and to accep 
God’s will, to live a holy life. But he fel 
himself to be unsubmissive, his will to be 
recalcitrant, and his desires not wholl 
sincere. There was a part of him whic 
said ‘‘yes” to God, but another part whic 
said ‘‘no.” 

Judson accepted the doctrine of depend 
ence upon God, but he was dreadfully; 
afraid of its perversion into “i 
indolence and sinful ease.’”! 
over and over again in his early letters th 
necessity of “doing” and ‘“‘trying’’ an 
“desiring” if one is to grow in grace, an¢ 
pledged himself to this willing and trying 
He hoped by so doing to bring himself int 
that condition of spirit which would | 
receptive to God’s grace. 

Out of his New England backgroun@ 
came also Judson’s disdain for the world 
He saw it as a house of bondage from whic 
one is delivered by death, its delights an 
accomplishments as tricks to fascinate th 
spirit and keep it from fellowship with Go 
or from doing God’s will. Yet, he knew h 


‘was fascinated, that in his vanity he we 


comed the plaudits of men. And this he ha 
to fight. He wrote on one occasion to h 
parents, 


“This world’s a dream, an empty show.” O, if ¥ 
could realize this, and live above this world—if 
could tread on its trifling vanities, live far from i 
perplexing cares, and keep an eye fixed on 0 
heavenly inheritance, how comfortable and usef 
we might be.? 


In the letters written between his arrivé 
in Burma and his imprisonment in 182 
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by the Burmese, we find evidences that 
Judson was growing more and more de- 
spondent with respect to himself aad his 
eforts to resolve his inner struggle. We 
ind also notes of self-depreciation. This, 
| think, was inevitable. We cannot read 
them as expressions of humility, for we 
know that Judson was far from being 
humble in his dealings with the mission. 
On the contrary, he was paternalistic, and 
even domineering. His self-depreciation 
came in part as the result of the too high 
opinion which he held of himself and his 
ability. He had set for himself a goal of 
serfection. He had not attained it, and 
his vanity was wounded. 

Here are examples of letters from this 
period. The first, written in 1810, concerns 
the qualities Judson saw desirable in mis- 
sjonaries. 


.. Humble, quiet, persevering men; men of sound 
sterling talents (though perhaps not brilliant), of 
decent accomplishments, and some natural aptitude 
to acquire a language. Men of an amiable, yielding 
temper, willing to take the lowest place, to be the 
kast of all, and the servants of all; men who enjoy 
much closet religion, who live near to God, and are 
villing to suffer all things for Christ’s sake, without 
being proud of it, these are the men. .. . But O, 
how unlike to the description is the writer of it! 


ln this letter Judson’s sense of personal in- 
adequacy comes out. He sketches briefly his 
deal self, the ideal man of God, and suffers 
by comparison. 

In a letter written in 1818 his self-dis- 
taragement takes a more intense form. 
He wrote: 


... | feel, however, more and more the inadequacy 
and comparative insignificance of all human ac- 
complishments, whether in a minister or in a mission- 
ary, and the unspeakable overwhelming importance 
if spiritual graces,—humility, patience, meekness, 
bve—the habitual enjoyment of closet religion, a 
‘ul abstracted from this world, and much occupied 
1 the conte nplation of heavenly glories. Here I 
annot help digressing from the subject to myself. 
You know not, my dear sir, you cannot conceive 
tow utterly unfit I am for the work in which I am 
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engaged. I am, indeed a worm, and no man. It isa 
wonder that I am allowed to live as a missionary 
among the heathen, and receive an undeserved sup- 
port from the dear people of God. . . .4 


When Judson looked within himself for the 
graces he had listed, he could not find them. 
He did find ‘‘human accomplishments” 
and accompanying pride, not abstraction 
from the world but involvement with it. 

In another letter he speaks of himself as 
the ‘‘weakest, most unqualified, the most 
unworthy, and the most unsuccessful of all 
missionaries.”’® Obviously this was not true, 
but it was Judson’s feeling about himself. 

One other letter should be cited. Judson 
wrote in 1821, 


. . . Mercies and judgments seem to be thrown 
away on me, and I am afraid that I shall never make 
much advance in the divine life. I had such a view 
and sense of my depravity this morning as made me 
ready to give up all for loss—not, I mean, as it re- 
gards my interest in Christ—there I feel strong—but 
as it regards my attainments in holiness, while re- 
maining in this state of sin.® 


This last phrase is very significant. Judson 
meant by “‘this state of sin’’ his pride, self- 
love, and attachment to the world. Clearly, 
he felt he had first to do something about 
himself and his state of sin before he could 
attain what he wanted most. 

All of this was only a preparation for 
what was to come. My point has been to 
show by reference to his letters that long 
before Judson went into his retreat the 
stage was being set for it. The problem 
with which he wrestled in his ‘‘strange”’ 
years was the old one, intensified by ex- 
ternal events, and attacked from a new 
direction and by a new method. 

In 1824 Burma went to war with Eng- 
land. Judson was imprisoned and through 
two vears suffered incredible tortures. 
Shortly after his release, his happiness was 
shattered by the deaths of his wife, his 
child, and his father. Under these blows, 
coming so soon after his prison experience, 
Judson staggered. He not only could not 
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understand why all this had happened to 
him, but more, he brooded over the death 
of his wife and his seeming inability to bear 
the pain and suffering. 

Sometime in his life Judson had been 
introduced to the writings of Madame 
Guyon, Thomas a Kempis, William Law, 
Fénélon, and others of like mind. What he 
had found in them had fitted in perfectly 
with his concern for spiritual perfection. 
Now, however, they became decisive for 
his life. They not only confirmed for him 
as the root of his trouble his self-love, but 
they pointed the way to mastery, a rigid 
self-discipline. Judson fell so heavily under 
the influence of these writings in this period, 
Madame Guyon in particular, that ‘“‘Guy- 
onism’’ was used as descriptive of these 
years by some critics. Many of those who 
admired him most found his devotion to 
this literature difficult to understand. 
One wrote, 


Who can help weeping over this spectacle of the 
“‘strong man brought low;” of that noble intellect 
and heart reduced to feed on such poor Romish 
garbage.’ 


Judson was a student of Buddhism. He 
had studied the language, customs, and 
religion of Burma for six years before ever 


he attempted a public ministry. He had 
often discussed the differences between 
Christianity and Buddhism with Buddhist 
teachers. It would not have been strange if 
in the midst of his present suffering, Judson 
had found in Buddhism some support for 
his feelings that his pain grew out of an 
attachment to things of the world. The 
writings of the mystics and the words of the 
Buddha would have agreed on this. There 
is, however, no evidence for this influence 
of Buddhism on Judson. 

Convinced, in any event, as one biog- 
rapher puts it, “that grief for an earthly 
loss, so firmly fixed, so strong and over- 
shadowing, could only have sprung from a 
gigantic root of selfishness, which drew its 
nutriment from an inordinate and sinful 
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worship of created good,’’*® Judson went 
into action against himself in a way which 
he had not done before. Forgetting his 
defeat in the past, his despair as a result, 
encouraged to new efforts by his mystical 
friends, he took the way of asceticism as the 
way to achieve victory over himself and to 
put an end to his inner struggle. 

One of Judson’s first acts was to resign 
the honorary doctorate which Brown 
University had conferred upon him. He 
feared that the use of this title only 
nourished his desire for prestige. He began 
to question his use of money and wonder 
whether he was not in some sense keeping 
private monies as a source of idolatrous 
security. He felt that by giving it up he 
could not only advance the death of his 
worldly-self, but he hoped by such action 
also to assault the conscience of America 
for its lethargy in giving to missions. Ac- 
cordingly he turned over to the mission 
board all his money and requested that hi 
salary be cut. 

But these were only trifling denials. In- 
sofar as they went, they were effective, bu 
their effectiveness was not so deep as t 
touch the springs of self-love, nor were they 
really disciplines of the spirit. More ha 
to be done. Therefore, Judson took more 
drastic action. He cut himself off from all 
social relationships outside the mission and 
in great part from the mission family it 
self. This his son called the “severest 
sacrifice of all.”* No doubt he hoped ta 
find more time for his translating. But this 
was only a minor reason. Later, Judso 
moved from the mission quarters to the 
edge of the jungle, to his hermitage. He 
tells of this move in a very touching letter. 


My Dear Sisters M. and A.: You see from the date 
that it is the second anniversary of the triump 
of death over all my hopes of earthly bliss. I have 
this day moved into a small cottage, which I havé 
built in the woods away from the haunts of men. ! 
proves a stormy evening, and the desolation around 
me accords with the desolate state of my own mind 
where grief for the dear departed combines wit 
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sorrow for present sin, and my tears flow at the same 
time over the forsaken grave of my love, and over 
the loathsome sepulchre of my own heart." 


Judson got away from the haunts of men, 
but not away from himself and his thoughts. 

Pursuing the way of the solitary further, 
Judson retreated into the jungles and took 
refuge for a period in an old pagoda. For 
days he gave himself to nothing but 
meditation and devotion, sometimes sit- 
ting by an open grave contemplating him- 
self as he would be in death, that he might 
overcome his fear of death. 

To assure that he would not be tempted 
to write for biographers and to hamper 
those who would collect his memoirs and 
thrust him before the public, which he 
thought was altogether possible, Judson 
ordered his sister to destroy all the letters 
fom him which she and his mother had 
kept. So anxious was he that this be done, 
he threatened to withhold from them a 
quitclaim until he received sufficient as- 
surance that his wishes had been carried 
out. He had already relinquished most of 
his foreign correspondence. 

What few letters we have from this period 
indicate that Judson was not finding his 
ascetic efforts to be very helpful. He seems 
to have sunk lower into despair. Appar- 
ently his austerities were not paying off. 
He was not attaining the peace he had 
hoped to find, nor the release from the 
‘state of sin,’”’ nor the communion with 
God which had so long stood before him as 
the reward of unstinted effort. It is a 
little ironic that Judson was so involved 
with himself in his effort to get rid of him- 
elf that he was unable to forget himself. 
He wrote to his family in 1829 this very 
noving letter. 


‘‘Blest who, far from all mankind, 
This world’s shadows left behind, 
Hears from heaven a gentle strain, 
Whispering loves, and loves again.” 


But O, that strain I have hitherto listened in vain 
0 hear, or rather have not listened aright, and 
therefore cannot hear. 


Have either of you learned the art of real com- 
munion with God, and can you teach me the first 
principle? God is to me the great Unknown. I be- 
lieve in him, but I find him not." 


Sometime in 1830 Judson began to turn 
his back on his retreat. His attention began 
to turn from himself and his struggle to the 
old abandoned fields of his early mission 
work, evidence of a new health of spirit. 
We do not know what took place to effect 
this change, but it seems clear that Judson 
came to see that the way to peace was not, 
for him at least, the way of ascetic dis- 
ciplines. He wrote in 1831 a most signif- 
icant letter. 


Now though I am doubtful about self-inflicted 
austerities, I am quite sure that evangelical self- 
denial eminently consists in bearing patiently and 
gratefully all the inconveniences and pain which 
God in his providence brings upon us, without mak- 
ing the least attempt to remove them, unless destruc- 
tive of life or health, or, in one word, capacity for 
usefulness. 


This letter. holds the key to what Judson 
discovered during his years of austerity. 
He found that self-denial for the sake 
of the self is to be repudiated. Only those 
disciplines are to be accepted which are to 
the end that the cause of Christ might be 


furthered. It is self-denial for the sake of 
the Kingdom, not to the end of laying hold 
of God or of removing the trials of life. This 
is evangelical self-denial. Further, Judson 
seems to have become more accepting of the 
character of life, and of himself in it. How- 
ever bitter his experience was, out of it 
came a new attitude toward life and toward 
himself. He came to see himself as he really 
was, to give up his goal of perfection, to 
accept himself under God’s grace. 

If we put the letters Judson wrote after 
1831 over against those written before this 
date, we find them more relaxed, not so 
despairing, not so condemning of himself. 
He seems more gentle, more genuinely 
concerned for others, more ‘‘grace-ful” in 
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human relations. The experience from 
1826 to 1831 marked the turning point in 
Judson’s spiritual life. 

* * 


My purposes in this article have been 
three. First, to show that if we are to 
understand a person—his thought and his 
actions—we must examine his inner life 
in its dynamic relation to his external 
world. Second, in some degree to resurrect 
Judson from obscurity. He was one of the 
great figures of the American church 
and worthy to be remembered. And third, 
to call to mind the truth that if we will 
enter sympathetically into the life of 
another, if we can feel his conflicts and 
struggles, and his victories, we shall often 
gain insight into our own selves and into 
God’s ways with men. For all Judson’s 
eccentricities he was one of those rare men 


of God, whose lives, devoted to the on-going 
of the Kingdom, are sacramental for us, or 
as Professor Tillich would say, “transpar 
ent to the Divine.” 
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A Paradox for the Existentualists 


J. A. FRANQUIZ* 


IFTY years ago philosophers did not 
take Karl Marx seriously enough to 
give him even honorable mention in 

a history of philosophy. The economic and 
political realities of the present world com- 
pel us to take serious cognizance of his 
ideas. Again, fifty years ago Sdren Kierke- 
gaard may have been known in Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries because of 
his anti-Hegelianism and the apparent 
novelty of his antinomian theology, but his 
name had scarcely been heard in the west- 
ern hemisphere. However, since Unamuno’s 
Tragic Sense of Life and Against This and 
That,! both published in 1912, introduced 
Kierkegaardian existentialism into Span- 
ish culture, Spain and Latin America have 
been reading Kierkegaard and Unamuno. 
In the ‘twenties and early ’thirties, Karl 
Barth and his dialectical theology attracted 
considerable attention in the seminaries of 
America. Albert C. Knudson was the first 
American theologian to point out the 
strength and fallacies of Barthianism which 
he called a ‘‘theology of disillusion, pes- 
simism and despair.’’? The last fifteen years 
have witnessed an unparalleled recrudes- 
cence of existentialism in the fields of lit- 
erature, theology and philosophy which 
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makes us wonder concerning this move- 
ment if we are not, after all, in for the 
same surprises given us by the philosophy 
of Karl Marx. 

The purpose of this article is to appraise 
existentialism as an historical movement in 
terms of its background and fundamental 
concepts, and test its fruitfulness in the 
field of personal religious experience. The 
method of presentation will be to select 
five or six conspicuous modern existential- 
ists and endeavor to isolate as succinctly as 
possible for examination four or five of their 
fundamental philosophical tenets. I shall 
do likewise with four or five ancient exis- 
tentialists and the relationship between the 
ancient and modern upholders of exis- 
tentialistic philosophy will be clearly seen. 
In the light of that relationship I will postu- 
late my own problem for the existentialists 
to solve. Inasmuch as I am going to assume 
in general the hypothetical validity of the 
existentialistic method, my article will be a 
short exercise in internal criticism. It will 
be an exploration of religious existentialism 
not from without but from within. 


MODERN EXISTENTIALISTS 


Sgren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) is the 
father of modern existentialism. “The 
greatest Christian thinker of the past cen- 
tury’’® is Emil Brunner’s high praise of 
this Danish religious reformer. Without 
going into the biographical details of his 
career which Brandes, the distinguished 
literary critic, and Lowrie, Kierkegaard’s 
translator, have given us abundantly,‘ it 
can be safely said that his early home ex- 
periences, the austerity of his father and the 
aesthetic quality of his temperament paved 
the way for his future psychological reac- 
tions of disillusion, nonconformity and 
frustration. These in turn enabled Kierke- 
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gaard in later years to approach the themes 
of sin and suffering, anxiety, despair, con- 
tradiction, faith and death with amazing 
creative insight. Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript is his most philosophical writing, 
but its main tenets are already anticipated 
though not so thoroughly elaborated in his 
previous works: Either/Or, Fear and Trem- 
bling, The Concept of Dread, Philosophical 
Fragments, Repetition, and others. Seven 
main symphonic themes run throughout 
the writings of Kierkegaard, namely: ‘‘Eter- 
nity is much more important than time;” 
“God is beyond human reason and totally 
other than any humanly conceivable fact;” 
‘“‘Because man is incurably selfish, human 
despair is inevitable;’” “Sin is worse than 
suffering;’’ ‘Christendom is playing at 
Christianity; ‘True Christianity is that of 
the Gospels, not of reason and philosophical 
theology but of faith and revelation;” “In 
the realm of immediate concern reason may 
be practical; in matters great and ultimate 
it is useless.” 


Martin Heidegger (1899- 
philosophy in both the phenomenology of 
Edmund Husserl® and the existentialism of 
Kierkegaard. According to Heidegger prim- 
itive Greek philosophic thought was pure, 
ad rem and valid. Subsequent Greek and 


) roots his 


Christian dialectics adulterated it. The 
task of existentialistic philosophy is that of 
recovering uncorrupted primitive human 
insight into the nature of things. This pro- 
gram calls for a destructive analysis of tra- 
ditional philosophy and scientific thought so 
as to unveil hidden and long forgotten 
meanings, intuitive insights and original 
apprehensions which man has left behind. 
Seinsfrage, the problem of Being, is the 
key note in Heidegger’s thought. Being is 
of the nature of consciousness, but accord- 
ing to him the structure of consciousness is 
Sorge, concern. Sorge as personal experience 
isa vista. It is a horizon of Being. Angst or 
dread is a dimension of Sorge. It is a type 
of awareness, a feeling of annihilation, a 
sensation of approaching the verge of noth- 
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ing. As such it is an emotional instrumen- 
tality that unfolds fear into concern, and 
concern into the very essense of primordial 
Being. Hence the transcendental signif. 
icance of death, time and freedom in Hei. 
degger’s writings, especially Von Wesen des 
Grundes and Sein und Zeit. 

Even though in a public letter® Heidegger 
has already repudiated the humanistic ex- 
istentialism of Paul Sartre, the latter is even 
more than a follower of the former. In spite 
of aesthetic excesses of dramatic style and 
poetic license, Paul Sartre (1905—) ha 
paraphrased in melodic French prose and 
poetry the essential message of Heidegger. 
Indeed, it is to the lucidity of the Frenc 
playwright and not to the cumbersomeness 
of the German that modern existentialism 
owes its popularity. L’Etre et le Néant (Be 
ing and Nothing), L’Existentialisme est un 
Humanisme (Existentialism is a type o 
Humanism) and Les Chemins de la Liberté 
(The Roads to Freedom) are his most repre 
sentative existentialistic writings. The last 
is a trilogy of novels, only two of which have 
been published. Inasmuch as Sartre’s prob 
lems in L’ Etre et le Néant are similar to those 
of Heidegger in the latter’s Sein und Zeil 
and Was ist Metaphysik?, a simple allusio 
to his main tenets will suffice. What is Be 
ing? and What is Nothingness? These ar4 
his essential questions. Being is for Sartre 
as for Heidegger, final reality, and nothing 
ness is its content. Nothingness is for Sartre 
however, a distinctive metaphysical entity 
extramentally objective, for subjectivels 
we respond to it in anxiety, and anxiet! 
objectifies itself in nausea. The peculia 
observation has been made that all types 
of existentialism, both theistic and athe 
istic, have biblical background,’ and thus 
aim at the same goal, Jerusalem. In spite 0 
such an original mystical observation by 
Mr. Fatone, Argentinian philosopher, man) 
of us still prefer to think of both Heidegget 
and Sartre as declared atheists. In an ope 
letter to the Latin American existential 
ists® concerning Sartre’s humanism and thé 
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problem of values, published three years 
ago in Realidad, the Argentinian journal of 
philosophy, Heidegger criticises the Latins’ 
extravagant eagerness to establish the ob- 
ectivity of values without knowing what 
they are up to and without realizing that 
the ontological problems of being, as well as 
the logical problems of clarity, are prior to 
any axiological decisions and prior even to 
the question of the existence of God. Sartre 
is more categorical in his denial. There is 
no God for him. Man is utterly alone. He is 
ondemned to be free. No help can come to 
im from outside. His choice is, therefore, 
his destiny and his essence. ‘‘J/ est trés 
inant que dieu n’existe pas, car avec lui dis- 
aratt toute possibilité de trouver des valeurs 
ans un ciel intelligible.’ ‘‘L’extstentialisme 
west pas autre chése qu'un effort pour tirer 
loutes les conséquences d'une position athée 
whérente.”’* It is true that there is an ap- 
arent difference between Sartre, the in- 
ividualist, in his L’Etre et le Néant, and 
artre, the socially-minded collectivist, in 
is L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme; 
or in one, man is responsible to himself, 
vhile in the other he is responsible to hu- 
nanity. But the universe is still Godless. 
an is eternally surrounded by the tempta- 
ion of that which he is not and cannot 
ossibly be. His anguish, his aspiration, 
iis drowning spirit ever battling for the 
ar away and the impossible, spells his 
ternal incompleteness, his cosmic aloneness 
nd his metaphysical freedom. ‘‘La realité 
humaine est perpétuellement hantée par une 
nlalité qu'elle est sans pouvoir 

This anthropocentric manner phi- 
osophizing is nothing new. Protagoras and 
picurus were masters in the art. This con- 
ern for the immediately human is familiar 
iso. We meet it in Kant, Comte, Nietzsche 
ind Bergson. And as for the limitations of 
luman reason, the antinomies of under- 
tanding and the apparent wonder of the 
hradox as a phenomenon as well as an 
Mstrument of thought, history abounds 
ith details and amusement. I have al- 
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ready referred to the paradox in the writings 
of Kierkegaard, abundant in paradoxes, in 
which he frequently refers to ‘“‘The Para- 
dox,’’ meaning the life, passion and death 
of Jesus. In the Concept of Irony, his 
doctor’s dissertation, he already philoso- 
phizes about the antinomian nature of life 
and thought. His Ezther/Or pushes the 
treatment of the paradoxical still farther. 
Kierkegaard suggests something of the 
spirit of Hegel, postulating theses and ever 
erecting antitheses but without a will to 
synthesis or self-exigence for creative 
harmony. 

Nowhere, however, does the paradox 
flower out in epistemic perplexity and lit- 
erary possibility more fruitfully than in the 
hands of the Spanish philosopher, Miguel 
de Unamuno. I have already discussed him 
in The Dictionary of Philosophy and several 
of my publications in Spanish. Unamuno 
was an existentialist long before he came in 
contact with the writings of Kierkegaard, 
long before Heidegger or Sartre were even 
born. But Unamuno’s existentialism is not 
pedantic, iconoclastic, and much less sac- 
rilegious. After Sta. Teresa, Fray Luis de 
Leén and Fray Luis de Granada his is the 
deepest religious soul that Spain has pro- 
duced. His was a life of religious agony, an 
endless battle between faith and reason, 
encyclopedic reason versus a_ childhood 
faith. He longed for spiritual immortality, 
but philosophy showed him the futility of 
longing. He wanted God, but could not 
prove Him. He yearned, but at times his 
hope weakened. In tranquil logic he 
searched for the spirit ultimate and found 
Him not. How difficult it was to identify 
his God with an idea! But he reasoned and 
reasoned again. Finally when skepticism 
and sentimental hopelessness broke forth 
his drowning spirit felt an objective pres- 
ence, an objective presence that would 
evanesce away, for logic would come back 
to him and mystery would tell him that 
when time was come he would be gone. 
Unamuno would feel the wings of death 
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upon his shoulders as he drowned in an 
ocean of divinity, but triumphant faith 
would resurrect him, again and again. 

Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, both fol- 
lowers of Kierkegaard, represent existen- 
tialism in the field of theology. Religion is 
non-empirical, they tell us. Human experi- 
ence, we learn, does not lead us to God. 
God is totally other, a mysterium tremendum 
luminosum et fascinosum, Rudolf Otto says. 
Revelation is direct from above, Barth 
admonishes, and ‘‘Our faith stands opposed 
to all experience,’’ Emil Brunner adds.}* 
Here we witness again the battle of faith 
and reason, the realm of the tormented 


soul, the tortured conscience called upon to 
decide matters of ultimate concern with no 


other light than flickering reason, with fear 
and trembling, uncertain and perilous. 
Realization, increase and conservation of 
values are no longer the characteristic 
traits of religious experience, for values are 
human, and God is radically other than 
man. Indeed we are told that between man 
and God there is nothing in common what- 
soever. Man could not possibly know God 
and live, any more than God could become 
man. The fact of the Cross remains the 
mystery of mysteries, the eternal ‘“‘Para- 
dox’’ for Kierkegaard. Karl Heim, Karl 
Jaspers, Gabriel Marcel, Etienne Gilson, 
Nicholas Berdiaev and various others, not 
to mention our own American neo-Ortho- 
dox, are existentialistic theologians, some 
Roman Catholic, some Protestant, some 
Jewish. All share, however, the distinctive 
traits of existentialism, the gulf between 
faith and reason, the unique predicament 
of man, the dramatic urgency of his choice, 


time shipwrecked in eternity, and life un- 
certain, short, dangerous. 


ANCIENT EXISTENTIALISTS 


Existentialism is as intriguing in ancient 
thought as it is challenging in modern phil- 
osophy. The names of Tatian, Tertullian, 
Augustine, Scotus, and perhaps Luther and 
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Calvin will suffice, although the last two 
are not very ancient. There is among these 
men a continuity of attitude toward reason 
and faith which very well synchronizes with 
the theological existentialism of many mod- 
erns. Naturally there are differences of 
emphasis and themes, as well as differences 
of method and range of depth or super- 
ficiality among these men, but all of them 
are illustrious predecessors of our con- 
temporary irrationalism. In his Address to 
the Greeks back in the-second century we 
find Tatian ridiculing Greek philosophy as 
something contrary to Christian reason. 
Credo quia absurdum est is sometimes at- 
tributed to Tertullian, and sometimes to 
Augustine, but it harmonizes especially 
with Tertullian who in his later years em- 
braced the Montanist heresy and wrote, 
“Unhappy Aristotle! who invented for these 
men dialectics, the art of building up and 
pulling down; an art so evasive in its prop- 
ositions, so farfetched in its conjectures, so 
harsh in its arguments, so productive of con 
tentions, embarrassing even to itself, re- 
tracting everything, and really treating of 
nothing. . . . From all these, when the 
apostle would restrain us, he expressl) 
names philosophy as that which he would 
have us be on our guard against.’’!* The fol 
lowing paradox is one of his jewels: ‘The 
Son of God was crucified; I am not ashamed 
because men must needs be ashamed of it 
And the Son of God died; it is by all means 
to be believed, because it is absurd. He was 
resurrected from the grave. It is certai 

because it is impossible.’’!* 

As we move from Tertullian to Augus 
tine, and from Augustine on throug 
Scotus to Luther and Calvin, irrationalis 
gradually loses Tertullian’s crudity and 
becomes more meaningful, fruitful and ac 
ceptable. The Greek mind, for example 
held that man was rational, and that be 
cause of his rationality he could go out inta 
nature and find and know his world. Ac 
cording to Augustine man is a spiritu 


being, created by God, and by God endowe¢ 
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with whatever faculties he now possesses. 
God gave man a mind that he might know, 
and not only all knowledge is of God but 
also it leads to God. In the Greek view, 
then, man is a child of nature. In Augustine 
he is a child of God. For the former, man 
is self-sufficient; for the latter he is ab- 
slutely dependent. For the former the 
initiative of intelligence commences in man; 
jor the latter the initiative begins with God. 
An understanding of this fact throws light 
upon the difficulties that later in the 14th 
century are going to take place between 
Scotus and Thomism, for in resurrecting 
and remodeling Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas 
reawakened Greek philosophy, and to Duns 
Scotus this meant paganism. Will and not 
reason is the essential attribute of God, ac- 
cording to Scotus; and God does not do 
what is good, but rather goodness is what- 
ever God does. It is through Scotus that the 
\ugustinian tradition comes to Luther and 
Calvin, and through these two we come 
back to Protestant Existentialism. 


BIBLICAL EXISTENTIALISM 


In support of religious existentialism, 
not only Kierkegaard but also many a mod- 
en theologian insists that the New Testa- 
ment bears witness to the validity of his 
position. In Matt. 11:25 Jesus is quoted as 
aying, “I thank thee Father, Lord of 
Heaven and earth, that thou hast hidden 
these things from the wise and understand- 
ing and revealed them to babes.”’ Paul is 
even more personal in his indictment, “Be- 
ware lest any man spoil you through philos- 
phy and vain deceit after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ’ (Col. 2:8). Again we are 
warned, ‘‘Let no man deceive himself. If 
any man among you seemeth to be wise in 
this world, let him become a fool, that he 
nay be wise. For the wisdom of this world 
8 foolishness with God. For it is written, 
te taketh the wise in their own craftiness. 
The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, 
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that they are vain” (I Cor. 3:18-20). In I 
Cor. 1:20-23 the apostle continues, ‘‘Where 
is the wise man? Where is the scribe? 
Where is the disputer of this age? Has not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world? 
For since in the wisdom of God, the world 
did not know God through wisdom, it 
pleased God through the folly of what we 
preach to save those who believe. For Jews 
demand signs and Greeks seek wisdom, but 
we preach Christ crucified, a stumbling- 
block to Jews, and folly to Gentiles.’’ This 
self-contradictory manner of presenting the 
Gospel raises for us great difficulties, for 
even Jesus himself spoke in paradoxes. 
“He who finds his life will lose it, and he 
who loses his life for my sake will find it”’ 
(Matt. 10:39). ‘“‘Many that are first will 
be last, and the last, first’’ (Matt. 19:30). 
As for Paul, the paradox is even more than 
a method of expression or even a way of 
thinking. It is life. ‘‘We are treated as 
impostors,” he claims, ‘‘and yet are true,” 
he adds; ‘‘as unknown, and yet well-known; 


as dying, and behold we live; as punished, 
and yet not killed; as sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; 
as having nothing, and yet possessing every- 
thing’ (II Cor. 6:8-10). 


My TEstT oF EXISTENTIALISM 


As a teacher of logic for more than eight- 
een years, I confess that the paradox does 
not fascinate me as it does some others. As 
a figure of speech or an effective manner of 
calling attention to a neglected aspect, even 
I avail myself of it at times. But aside from 
its instrumental utility, its alleged inner 
contradiction is usually a simple matter of 
confusing an experiential with a conceptual 
judgment, both of which appear at the same 
time in the paradox. But be that as it 
may, in the very language of existentialism I 
would like to submit the completion of a 
paradox for the existentialists to face. We 
are told that Sorge and Angst, concern and 
dread, unfold for us the ultimate nature of 
being. Anxiety, we are reminded, is our 
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psychological response to an _ objective 
reality which is nothingness. Nothingness 
is the external form and content of objective 
reality, which we can grasp practicing the 
experience of nothingness, becoming noth- 
ing, evanescing into nothingness. This part 
of my paradox is already given, for it is the 
message of existentialism. To complete 
the paradox I submit the thesis that neither 
the Jesus of the New Testament nor the 
Jesus of my experience ever had any use 
for anxiety. ‘‘Who by being anxious can 
add one cubit to his life span?” (Matt. 
6:28). ‘“‘Worry not about what ye shall eat 
or about what ye shall wear’’ (Matt. 6-:25 
35). ‘“‘Let not your heart be troubled... . 
Peace I leave with you .. .” (Jn. 14:27). 
‘Today salvation has come to this house”’ 
(Lk. 19:9). “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly” (Jn. 10:10). The very angelic 
utterance to the shepherds recorded in Luke 
anticipated the spirit. “‘Fear not, for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people’ (Lk. 2:10). I 
submit the thesis that the Jesus of the New 
Testament and the Lord of my experience 
is the declared enemy of anxiety, for anxiety 
is the psychological apprehension of futility 
and frustration. Despair is the weakness 
undermining our contemporary civiliza- 
tion. We are “men of little faith.” The 
illimitable responsibility embodied in the 
Christian charge imposes upon us the valid- 
ity of a hope that is unutterably infinite, 
and the joy of everyday Christian living 
must necessarily imply the unshakable re- 
ligious certainty that God will be with us 
“even unto the end of the world’ (Matt. 
28:20). 

As for the concept of nothingness and the 
experience of Nirvana, I submit the thesis 
that Jesus teaches the very opposite. Not 
abasement, but self respect, righteous self- 
evaluation, is the implication present in the 
command to love my neighbor as myself. 


J. A. FRANQUIZ 


Jesus had a way of his own for giving 
names and calling people. He named men 
not for what they were but for what they 
could become. In calling Simon Bar-jona, 
Peter, Jesus anticipated the Peter of the 
Pentecost, for in the last days of Jesus, 
Peter hesitated, weakened, negated, sur- 
rendered. But after the crucifixion of Jesus, 
courageous Peter became the rock. I sub- 
mit the thesis that in the same spirit my 
Lord called his followers “‘the salt of the 
earth” and “‘the light of the world.” 
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The Word of God As Event 


FREDERICK T. SCHUMACHER* 


HE ‘“‘word of Yahweh” is the pri- 

mary category of the prophetic ex- 

perience and an appreciation of its 
meaning and significance is basic to the 
understanding of the message and work of 
the prophets as channels of the revelation 
of God. God may choose to reveal himself 
in many and varied ways, but it is only 
through the word that this becomes mean- 
ingful to us. The prophet is primarily the 
bearer of the word of Yahweh because in 
him the action of God is not undifferen- 
tiated power and ambiguous spirituality 
for Yahweh is brought into personal rela- 
tionship with men through the intelligible 
word. 
Dream, vision, audition and, in so far as it comes into 
consideration for Old Testament religion at all, 


ecstasy, are only then the bearers of revelation when 
they are mediated through a dabar.! 


But a dabar is not a simple matter, and is 


not limited to speech. A dabar means a 
“word,” but also: thing, or object. In 
either case there is an immaterial or spir- 
itual element connected inseparably with 
adabar. As a word or utterance, the speech 
is filled with spiritual content, placed there 
by the speaker. On the other side, it in- 
cludes the spiritual conception lying behind 
an object or thing, but cannot be identified 
with it. In this sense dabar signifies event, 
occasion, object of justice, object of action, 
history, or a story. Thus every object has 
adabar but no object is a dabar.? 

This dual character of the dabar is of 


* Since 1949 a member of the Department of Re- 
lgion of Columbia University in New York City. 
Mr. Schumacher received the degree of B.D. from 
Union Theological Seminary in 1946 and remained 
to work on his doctorate and to serve as Tutor As- 
sistant and later as Lecturer in Old Testament. 
This paper was read at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors in New 
York City, December 26-27, 1951 
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great importance in understanding the 
Word of God in the Old Testament proph- 
ets. The Hebrew prophets have no ab- 
stract thought by which Yahweh could be- 
come a general metaphysical concept or a 
philosophical principle. For Isaiah, the 
great prophet of Jerusalem, Yahweh is 
primarily an “active participant’’ in life, 
and it is in this way that he is known. Yah- 
weh is a dynamic and holy person, rather 
than a static, cosmic framework. Yahweh 
is understood as “doer” rather than 
“being.” Isaiah felt that the sinfulness of 
his people consisted precisely in the fact 
that they gave no attention to what Yah- 
weh does, and therefore they have no knowl- 
edge of him or what he says in his action. 

But the doing of the Lord they heed not. 

And the work of his hands they see not! 


Therefore my people is gone into exile, 
For want of knowledge. (Isa.5:19) 


The essential characteristic of Yahweh, 
that of holiness, is not a philosophical cat- 
egory but rather a fact of experience, for 
it is known in what Yahweh does and 
through man’s response in life’s decisions 
which either accept or reject it. Yahweh is 
“exalted through justice” and ‘‘shows him- 
self holy through righteousness” (5:16). 
Yahweh is known to his people, and con- 
fronts them, in what he does, in his work. 
His purpose is shown through his action. 
But his people have ‘‘eyes which keep on 
seeing but know not” (6:9). In the very 
midst of the events of judgment the people 
understood neither Yahweh nor themselves. 

Let his work speed on, make haste, 
That we may see it; 
Let the purpose of the Holy One of Israel 


draw near and come, 
That we may know it (Isa.5:19). 


Yahweh is not just an “‘onlooker,” but 
he is active in life. He cuts through into 
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252 FREDERICK T. 
man’s ordinary, everyday life. In the 
things that happen to men, both individ- 
ually and socially, Yahweh speaks. In 
every crisis he is attempting to make some- 
thing known to man. That is to say that 
events are revelatory. He breaks through 
in a crisis or event, and confronts man with 
the problem of his existence, which is the 
two-sided problem of the knowledge of God 
as well as of the knowledge of self. The two 
are so completely interconnected as to be 
inseparable. 

This dialectical relationship of self- 
knowledge and knowledge of God comes to 
man in crisis, in an event, in the confronta- 
tion of Yahweh. The event which faces man 
with the problem of his existence is the 
d’bar Yahweh. The vision of Isaiah (Chap. 
6) was just such a dabar, an event of 
confrontation. In this event Isaiah knew 
Yahweh as the Heavenly King, whom 
he beheld “‘sitting upon a throne, high and 
exalted” (6:1). And he also knew himself: 
his sinfulness (6:5) and the forgiving grace 


of God (6:7) whereby he was called to be 
“the bearer of the word”’ (6:8ff.). 

When Yahweh acts, the whole of a man’s 
soul is affected and all that he is stands 
questioned before the throne of God. This 


act of God is his word. It must be heard 
and interpreted by the man who is alive 
and sensitive to what Yahweh is saying 
when he acts. The prophet must interpret 
the word of Yahweh as event in terms of 
the utterance or speech of Yahweh. The 
events of history are the acts of Yahweh, 
and that means for Isaiah that they are 
the word of Yahweh. Thus the death of 
Uzziah, in the face of expanding Assyrian 
aggression under Tiglath-Pilezer III, was 
a word of Yahweh and forms the context 
of Isaiah’s vision (chap. 6). The Syro- 
Ephraimitic crisis about 735 B.C. was a 
d’bar Yahweh (7:1-8:18). In speaking 
about the fall of Samaria and the northern 
Kingdom in 722 B.C., the prophet calls 
it: ‘a word (dabar) the Lord sent into Jacob, 
and it will light on Israel’’ (9:8). The in- 
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vasion of Sennacherib in 701 B.C. was a 
final ‘‘word of Yahweh”’ which the people 
failed to understand, in spite of Isaiah's 
struggles (embedded in chaps. 28-31) to 
make it clear. 

The event of the word of Yahweh may 
be a personal, individual one, as Isaiah de- 
scribes in 8:11 ff. ‘For thus spoke the Lord 
to me, while he grasped me by the hand, 
and warned me not to walk in the way of 
this people” (8:11). Yahweh grasped 
Isaiah by the hand, which event may have 
had ecstatic elements in it, though not 
necessarily. God controls all of life, and he 
now directs Isaiah in a physically com- 
pulsive way. But in and with the event 
there must always be a word, for the two 
are simultaneous and co-existent. The 
word is revelatory, explicatory, for it makes 
known and intelligible the event. 

This interdependence and interconnec- 
tion of the word and the deed makes the 
word of Yahweh, not only powerful, but 
also concrete. Word and deed are one and 
the same thing; they cannot be separated. 
Neither the word nor the deed is an isolated 
phenomenon, but both are firmly based in 
the totality of the underlying personality 
out of which they arise. And so Isaiah 
speaks of men’s “‘words and deeds” being 
set against the Lord and provoking his 
glorious eyes (3:9). How could words come 
before the eyes of Yahweh unless they were 
also deeds? 

The Hebrews equate the word and the 
deed or event; and dabar may mean both, 
as its cognate, dab-er (to speak), carries also 
the idea of acting or behaving. Both word 
and deed express the will of the agent; they 
are part of his being. This intimate rela- 
tion between word and act may also be seen 
in a peculiar Arabic idiom, whereby it is 
possible to use the phrase: “‘he said” for 
actions rather than words. Thus ‘‘to speak 
with the hand” means ‘“‘to take” and “to 
speak with the foot” means ‘‘to walk.’”* 

The unity of Hebrew psychology is not 
interested in superficial distinctions but 
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always puts the emphasis on the under- 
ling basis of reality. On the whole they 
make no distinction between an idea, its 
name, and the matter or action itself. Thus 
abar implies action, event, an affair, and 
all the circumstances attached to it. Con- 
sequently when Abraham’s servant returns 
with Rebekah, he tells Isaac ‘‘all the words 
'barim) he had made’”’ (Genesis 24:66), 
meaning everything he had said, done, 
heard, and experienced.‘ 

To say that word and event go together 
and that the word of Yahweh is event is to 
av that events are not accidental or the 
result of fate, but that they are purposive 
and meaningful. It is to be utterly theo- 
centric, for it says that events are the work 
of Yahweh. They are his word. This means 
that the events of life are intelligible and 
meaningful. It is to say that the word of 
Yahweh is not abstract but concrete and 
imperative. The event is understood be- 
cause it is a “word,” and the impact of the 
word cannot be avoided because it is event. 

For the Hebrew mind events are not 
solated in such a way as to be bound to- 
gether only in a chain of temporal sequence, 
whereby the event is determined by what 
precedes it. The Hebrew language has no 
word for “‘cause.’’ Rather events are bound 
together in an organic unity because they 
are connected by the continuity of the soul 
in which they originate,’ and so Hebrew 
las a Causative verb form to indicate the 
vrsonal ground of being out of which 
‘vents arise. 

It is not enough to say that the word of 
‘ahweh always has an historical context. 
The events of history have a metaphysical 
ignificance, just as the organs of the body 
tave a physical significance. This is true 
tecause Yahweh is the sovereign of history; 
te is interested and active in the events of 
life. The events of history are the acts of 
Yahweh; they are his word. 

Our world today has a dualism of matter 
and spirit, or body and mind, largely fol- 
owing the Cartesian school from Descartes 
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and ultimately going back to classical Greek 
thought. But for the Hebrew, man is a 
unity and all his aspects are under the 
sovereignty of Yahweh; they are “in his 
hand.” Their only antithesis was that be- 
tween God and man, while today we have 
generally just reversed the situation. For 
many in the contemporary world God and 
man are largely a qualitative unity, while 
life is divided within itself. For the Hebrew, 
God and man are separated qualitatively 
and life is a unity. Therefore events have a 
deeply profound significance because they 
are an organic part of the total reality of 
life. 

For Isaiah, and the prophets, no event 
in life was independent of the will of Yah- 
weh, because, for him, the whole of life 
centered in Yahweh. He was related to 
everything that happened. The prophet 
interpreted the inherent meaning of events 
in terms of Yahweh. Because the event is 
word, and the word is event. 

Yahweh is the active participant in the 
events of history. It is not the capricious 
intervention of deus ex machina, but inter- 
vention in accordance with his nature, his 
historic purpose, and his relation to his 
people. This consistent plan or purpose, 
which works itself out in human history, 
in the events of life, is the word of Yahweh. 
The prophet Isaiah is the bearer of this 
“event’’-ful word and is therefore the 
conscience of history. 

The people of Judah have dulled them- 
selves to the word of Yahweh (29:10-11) 
and they have no true knowledge of him 
(29:13). Over and over again he has spoken 
to them through his prophet Isaiah, but 
they feel themselves safe from the sure 
power of the word of Yahweh. Their ears 
are dull to what Yahweh has said, and their 
eyes are smeared to what he has done. 
They reject the bearer of the word and heap 
mocking scorn upon him. And so Isaiah an- 
nounces to them that the word of Yahweh 
is not an empty syllable but a powerful 
deed! ‘Yahweh will speak’ to them 
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through foreigners (verse 11). The Assyrian 
armies of Sennacherib will preach the word 
of Yahweh by devastating the nation. This 
word of Yahweh is event, powerful and 
destructive! Thus does Isaiah understand 
the word of Yahweh with which he answers 
his mockers. It will be “sheer terror’ to 
understand the message of Yahweh’s word 
(verse 19). It is a word of power, inevitable 
and inescapable (verse 20). It is a strange 
and alien deed that Yahweh brings upon 
his people. As David defeated the Phil- 
istines so now would David’s own children, 
the people of Yahweh, be crushed by an 
alien and barbarian foe. This strange deed, 
this paradoxical event, is itself a word of 
Yahweh. And it is a strange and alien 
event precisely because the people do not 
understand the d’bar Yahweh which Isaiah 
bears. 

The word of Yahweh is made real as 
event, for it is not empty, but a powerful, 
active part of the whole of reality. The 
word may be a personal event or encounter 
as in the vision of the prophet in the Temple 
(Chap. 6) or when, as the prophet describes 
it in 8:11, ““He grasped me by the hand.” 
The word may be the event of historical 
crisis, as we have seen. And further, for 
Isaiah and other prophets, the word of Yah- 
weh may also be the event of a so-called 
“symbolic” action or acted word, as when 
Isaiah walked in the street dressed as a 
captive (20:1-6) or when Jeremiah appears 
in the Temple wearing a yoke (Chapters 
27-28). When the prophet proclaimed the 
word of Yahweh he was not speaking empty 
syllables or performing meaningless pan- 
tomime but he actually participated in the 
process of bringing that word into effect, 
incarnating it as event.’ 

The life of man is neither illusory nor the 
action of a puppet, for his deeds have real 
significance as either the servant or enemy 
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of the word of Yahweh. The Prophef 
Isaiah not only acted out a word of Yahwe 

but, like Hosea and others, he also gave hig 
children names that would make them liy 
ing and walking ‘“‘words of Yahweh.” H¢ 
named one child she-ar je-shub (7:3) “a rem 
nant shall return”’ and another: maher shal 

hash baz (8:4) ‘‘speeding is the spoil, hasten 
ing is the prey.”’ The name and very life 0 
both the prophet and his children could 
thus remain among the people of Jerusalem 
making the words of Yahweh unavoidable 
for they had bodily form in their very mids 

(cf. 8:18). 

Finally, it is in this context of the Old 
Testament prophets, who received th 
d'bar Yahweh as event, that one can mos 
profoundly understand the appearance o 
Jesus who is the Christ. He is, on the on 
hand, the climax of a whole series of event 
which were words of God, through whic 
God’s will and purpose were communicated 
but he is the climax which is unique. Her 
the totality.of the d’bar Yahweh is mad 
manifest in the flesh. Only at this poin 
can one truly say that the Word is incar 
nate. It is in the Son of God that ‘‘the Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us and w 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only be 
gotten from the Father, full of grace and 
truth” (John 1:14). 
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The Basis of Authority in Religion 


ARTHUR W. MUNK* 


1. THE NEED oF AUTHORITY 


ELIGIONISTS go to two extremes. 

There are the dogmatists who try 

to fetter the roving human mind. 
hey are fundamentally fascistic; history 
ems with illustrations of the evil which 
hey have done. There are also the an- 
ichists; seeing the evils of dogmatism, 
hey reject all authority. The result is 
onfusion. 
Reactionary Catholics and_literalistic 
rotestants incline toward the first extreme; 
iteral Protestants are in danger of the 
cond. This writer recalls a student who 
yrote on an examination: ‘‘A Protestant 
an believe anything that he wishes.”” No 
ne has a right to believe anything that he 
ishhes; everyone is under obligation to test 
is beliefs. 
While Roman Catholicism suffers from 
xcess authority, liberal Protestantism’s 
yeakness is lack of authority. Freedom 
pvers leave the Catholic Church because of 
is dogmatism. The perplexed leave the 
rotestant fold because they find little se- 
uity. Thus the problem of authority is 
irectly related to the basic issues of life. 
Since our age is chaotic, it is not at all 
uprising that there is confusion in religion. 
et religion is so important, so vitally re- 
ited to the destiny of men and of nations 
hat we must not allow confusion to be the 
st word. If we do disintegration will be 
ne result followed by new forms of author- 
urianism. We are forced, therefore, to 
gain consider the basis of authority with 
ie hope of finding some working solution. 


‘Associate Professor of Philosophy at Albion 
illege. Dr. Munk received the degree of Ph.D. in 
tilosophy from Boston University in 1945. He is 
author of a recently published book, History and 
i, soon to be reviewed in the JBR. 


2. Ways THAT HAVE BEEN TRIED 


(1) The Infallible Tradition 


No one knows just when our first human 
ancestors arrived on the scene; but when 
they awoke from the unreflective brute 
stage to the higher reflective human con- 
sciousness, everything must have seemed 
mysterious. Perhaps after ages of fearful 
wonder, they began to ask childlike ques- 
tions: Why do things move? How did 
things begin? Why do men die? What 
happens to them after death? 

In answer to these questions, the more 
gifted began to invent myths in which some 
few, faint glimmerings of truth were almost 
hopelessly buried in superstition. These 
myths were strange mixtures of man’s 
imaginings, longings, dreams, vague mem- 
ories, accounts of natural events greatly 
magnified together with legends of an- 
cestral heroes, and tribal mores. This vast 
shapeless mass was usually related to super- 
human powers and thus gained sanctity and 
added authority. 

Moreover, with the rise of the shaman 
the tribal tradition took on something of a 
coherent pattern; for some of them were 
gifted individuals, forerunners of the later 
priests, prophets, and philosophers. At 
any rate, tradition was absolutely binding 
on all; even the most powerful chieftain 
dared not question. 

Yet this situation could not last. As 
tribes developed into nations, the time came 
when two kinds of individuals arose to ques- 
tion the infallible tradition: the philos- 
ophers and the prophets. While the former 
criticized it primarily from the standpoint 
of reason, the latter attacked it chiefly in 
terms of ethics.! At first they were unsuc- 
cessful: Socrates was forced to drink the 
hemlock, and Amos was advised to leave 
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town. The force of tradition is so great 
that for a long time it stands like a solid 
wall and repels all assaults; but little by 
little its foundations are undermined. At- 
tacked by many forces, both within and 
without, the infallible tradition falls; and 
like Humpty Dumpty all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men cannot put it to- 
gether again. There is something tragic 
about the fall of a great tradition which has 
nurtured the souls of countless generations. 
It leaves many morally and spiritually 
naked. Some become skeptics and cynics; 
some wander confused and_ bewildered; 
others try desperately to hold on to the 
fragments; while a few, following in the 
wake of the great thinkers and prophets, 
find their way eventually to a larger and 
better faith. 


(2) The Infallible Book 

Sooner or later the traditions of a people 
are revised, refined, and committed to writ- 
ing. This is usually the work of priests who 


are anxious to conserve the best. Thus the 
basis is laid for sacred books. All the great 
religions have sacred books, most of which 
are regarded as in some sense infallible.? 
The time comes, however, when the same 
fate awaits the inerrant book as that which 
doomed the inerrant tradition. Thus in our 
day thoughtful men no longer regard any of 
them as in any sense infallible. This does 
not mean that sacred books are to be dis- 
carded as valueless. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. As sources of en- 
during religious insight they are priceless; 
but they must be studied critically as well 
as devotionally if the true gold is to be 
separated from the dross. 


(3) The Infallible Institution with The In- 
fallible Leader 


In his search for an absolute authority in 
a chaotic world, man has gone so far as to 
deify the state, the church, and even his 
party. Usually the heads of these institu- 
tions are regarded as in some sense divine. 
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Thus the ancient Sumerian priest-kings, the 
Egyptian Pharaohs, Alexander the Great 
Roman, Chinese, and Japanese emperors 
tried to surround themselves with an aur 
of divinity. Likewise the Nazis and Com¥ 
munists in our day have shown a devotior 
to their leaders that is akin to worship 
Moreover, infallible churches are still wit 
us. 

Yet it is evident chat the infallible insti 
tution and leader can no more endure the 
white light of criticism, than can the in 
errant book or tradition. The shores of his 
tory are littered with the wrecks of the in 
fallibles. The pretentions of the Pharoahs 
the Alexanders, and the Caesars today pro 
voke no more than a smile. Before our ver 
eyes, their modern types, the divine Jap 
anese emperor and Hitler have vanished 
This constitutes a stern warning to thos¢ 
who remain to be humble lest doom fal 
upon them pitiless and stark.® 


(4) The Infallible Reason 


Even though many have despaired 
ever finding an absolute authority, still th 
search for something infallible continued 
Since reason was largely responsible for th 
ruin of the old authorities, it was naturé 
for men to turn to reason with hope, an 
even to regard it as almost inerrant. Thi 
was especially true during the seventeent 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Modern rationalism began with De 
cartes’ revolt against scholastic dogmatis 
and his search for certainty. He was fo 
lowed by Spinoza who built his pantheisti 
system upon mathematics. The Germa 
philosophers G. W. Leibniz and Christia 
Wolff were also rationalists. Mention mu 
likewise be made of the Deists who reject 
the evidence from mysticism and held tha 
only by reflection on nature can God b 
known. Deism crossed the Atlantic an 
exercised a decided influence in colonié 
America. Thomas Paine and Ethan Alle 
are remembered as its two outstandi 
champions. 
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Extreme rationalists are subject to two 
defects: they expect too much from reason, 
and at the same time their view of reason is 
far too narrow.‘ At any rate, since the days 
of the great Kant, most thinkers are suspi- 
cious of any attempts to demonstrate God’s 
existence in strictly mathematical fashion. 
It is also evident that reason must be con- 
ceived in the broad sense of synopsis; an 
attempt to probe the deeper, ultimate 
meaning of all human experience: scien- 
tific, artistic, moral, and mystical. Only by 
a synoptic vision of all areas of experience 
can man arrive at any adequate conception 


of the God of all. 


(5) The Infallible Experience 

The excesses of extreme rationalism led 
many to reject reason in favor of religious 
experience. Many mystics feel that their 


own experience gives them such inner 
certainty and peace that reason is unneces- 
sary. They would agree with Plotinus that 
in ‘the vision of God’”’ there is something 


prior and higher than the intellect; some- 
thing akin to the directness and immediacy 
of sight. Not all mystics reject reason. 
Many, in fact, such as the eminent Quaker 
philosopher, Rufus Jones, have combined 
mystical insight with thought. 

This writer is convinced that the mystic 
comes in touch with Reality. Nor can there 
be any doubt that the mystical experience 
gives many a feeling of absolute certainty. 
Yet the mystic is mistaken when he insists 
that this means infallible insight. .If the 
philosophers do not always agree, neither 
do the mystics. There are theistic, pan- 
theistic, and even naturalistic mystics. 
How can we decide which is nearest the 
truth? This can only be done by an appeal 
to reason. 

Obviously the sense of absolute certainty 
which often accompanies the mystical ex- 
perience is a purely individual affair. It 
cannot be transferred, and is no guarantee 
of truth. Often when we feel most certain, 
we are mistaken. Our only conclusion can 


be that if the mystic throws away reason 
and trusts in his ineffable experience, he 
leaves himself open to the charge of sub- 
jectivism. The Freudian may come along 
and insist that he is a victim of self-decep- 
tion; and having cast reason away, he 
stands defenseless. While it is dangerous to 
follow reason alone, it is even more danger- 
ous to belittle reason and to throw it to the 
winds. 


(6) The Infallible Science 


Many today have cast both rationalism 
and mysticism aside and turned to science. 
To some of them it is little short of a new 
Messiah capable of leading mankind out of 
the desert into a promised land of wonders 
surpassing the wildest phantasies of the 
Arabian Nights. It cannot be doubted, of 
course, that science is important. As far as 
man’s life and his survival on earth are con- 
cerned, science has a vital part to play. 
Without it modern man would be as much 
at the mercy of natural forces as his primi- 
tive ancestors: it would be impossible to 
produce enough food for earth’s billions; 
disease would make a quick end of us; and 
religion would revert to superstition. 

Yet science cannot answer the great 
ultimate questions as to the meaning of 
human life; neither can it give us moral 
principles. Moreover, it has placed such 
lethal weapons in man’s puny hands that 
suicidal war on a world scale remains a real 
possibility.° Instead of being the Messiah 
who may lead us into a promised wonder- 
land, science may lead us to hell. 


3. THE FINAL AUTHORITY 


This by no means concludes our task 
since our purpose is not to destroy but to 
fulfill. It is not enough to show that these 
idols that man has devised have clay feet. 
Our chief responsibility is to point him to 
something better. If we shirk this duty, 
of one thing we can be sure: man will con- 
tinue his search for security and will set up 
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new idols. Worse yet, to escape frustration 
in his insecurity he may turn to dictators 
who may again water the earth with blood. 

Is there, then, a final and ultimate 
authority? There is, and it is reliable and 
even infallible. This ultimate authority is 
nothing less than Truth itself. By Truth we 
do not mean fluctuating human conceptions 
or opinions; but that which actually is, that 
which any completely rational mind would 
have to recognize if it could think accu- 
rately and synoptically in terms of all the 
facts and their relations. This vision of 
Truth is the perfect ideal toward which 
both philosophy and religion aspire.® 

Truth, then, is the final and absolute 
authority. However, as has already been 
suggested, an important distinction must 
be made which is too often forgotten: the 
distinction between Truth as it actually 
exists for the Divine Mind, and our faulty 
human conceptions. ‘While Truth, as it 
actually exists in the Divine Mind, is ab- 
solute and infallible, yet man’s insights are 


always finite and fallible. All truth, always 
and everywhere, has to come, if it is to come 
at all, through our minds or ideas. As a re- 
sult it always tends to become warped, 
relative, and partial. 

This fact should challenge rather than 


discourage us. Truth finding may be dif- 
ficult, but it is part of the adventure of 
being human; and it is worth the cost. Nor 
are we the first to engage in this magnificent 
quest: the greatest thinkers and prophets 
of all ages have gone before and have blazed 
trails and left clues. There are certain 
guides to Truth which they discovered and 
followed and left for us. While these guides 
are by no means infallible or foolproof, still 
like north stars they cannot fail to lead us 
in the right direction. 


4. GUIDEs TO TRUTH 


There are at least four recognized guides 
to Truth. The first is intuition. By in- 
tuition is meant that Truth often comes in 
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flashes of insight: this is the way of the 
mystic and prophet. There come luminous 
moments when the mind seems to grasp 
Truth more or less directly; moments when 
the mists and clouds that shroud our ordi- 
nary humdrum existence seem to part, and 
we catch a glimpse of Reality. These ex- 
periences do not come to religious mystics 
only: poets, musicians, artists, and even 
scientists can testify to similar experiences. 
Many a scientist has worked for days, even 
years on a problem; and then suddenly, in 
one inspired moment, the answer came. 

However, a word of stern warning must 
be given here. Truth may come in a flash 
of insight; but everything that comes to us 
in a flash is not necessarily true. Error often 
comes in deceptive disguises snaring fools. 
God may speak through what appears to be 
an insight, but so may the Devil. What 
comes in terms of apparent insight always 
requires further testing before we dare 
proclaim it. 

Persistence, ‘permanence, endurance is 
our second guide to Truth. Error also tends 
to perpetuate itself, but it can only do so in 
the guise of Truth. It begins to disappear 
once its real nature becomes known. One 
of the distinguishing marks of Truth, as 
over against error, however, is not mere 
persistence, but persistence in the face of 
the most drastic and merciless criticism. 

Any idea or belief that has persisted for 
ages, in spite of criticism and is still held 
by thoughtful men, must have at least a 
grain of Truth. Thus belief in God, the 
absoluteness of the moral law, the dignity 
of man, and immortality have persisted. 
They remain like the stars which reappear 
after the storm clouds have passed, and 
must be treated with respect. To toss them 
lightly aside is a mark of shallowness and 
superficiality. 

The third guide to Truth is not only a 
guide, but also the most crucial and com- 
prehensive test which can be devised: the 
rational or coherence test. Many of the 
greatest thinkers from Plato on have used 
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it; nor does it apply exclusively to religious 
beliefs: all men use it constantly in dealing 
with their daily problems; and wherever 
men disagree this is the ultimate court of 
appeal. 

The coherence test includes two impor- 
tant elements: inclusiveness and consist- 
ency.’ By inclusiveness is meant that the 
belief or theory in question must be con- 
sidered in the light of all the relevant facts. 
No known facts which are in any sense re- 
lated must be omitted. Consistency means: 
does the proposition under consideration 
contradict any known facts, or is it con- 
sistent with them all considered as a whole? 

Coming to the basic problem of religion, 
it is clear that the universe cannot possibly 
be solely the product of blind chance, and 
at the same time the result of God’s con- 
scious will. The two ideas contradict each 
other; chance may have been a contribut- 
ing factor, but if it was the sole factor, 
then, God is excluded. In the final analysis, 
the universe must be really the result of 
chance, or God must be the basic, determin- 
ing cause. How shall we decide which is 
true? Both views must be considered in the 
light of all the facts; and if we want to be 
rational the most probable must be ac- 
cepted. 

The fourth guide is the experimental. It 
is not enough to speculate about beliefs; 
being reasonably sure of their validity, we 
must live by them. This is what faith 
really means; and by thus subjecting be- 
liefs to the experimental test of practice, 
they will be further proved or disproved. 
New facts will constantly come to light, 
and by means of these continual testing and 
evaluation become possible. Moreover, a 
belief that continues to’ meet the tests will 
more and more take on the nature of a con- 
viction. At any rate, one thing is certain: 
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the great basic doctrines of religion still 
live because thoughtful men and women 
have found further validation as they have 
seriously tried to practice them. 

We conclude, then, that Truth is the 
final authority in religion as well as in 
philosophy and in life. Only the Truth can 
make us free. Here upon earth, indeed, 
an unclouded vision of Truth is impossible. 
Yet, even here there are guides, clues: 
flashes of insight through which Truth 
often comes, the persistence and endurance 
so characteristic of Truth; and greatest of 
all, the coherence and experimental tests. 
By following these north stars, our frail 
barks, far as they may drift at times, will 
not in the end go altogether astray. 


REFERENCES 


1 The philosophers, of course, also made the moral 
appeal, and the prophets also the rational; see Is. 
1:18, 44:9-20; Jer. 2:26-27, 10:1-6; Hosea 4:6,11-12 

? See Vergilius Ferm, An Encyclopedia of Religion, 
pp. 678-80 

5 The greatest threat to the United States is not 
the small, weak American communist party, but a 
growing militarism which like a creeping paralysis 
may deaden democracy and drive us to fascism. 

4 This second defect does not apply to Leibniz 
who was in certain respects a synoptic thinker. 

5 The popular emphasis on only the constructive 
possibilities of atomic energy while the nations spend 
most of their wealth on developing the destructive is 
nothing short of an escape mechanism, a refusal to 
face the real problem: universal disarmament as the 
only alternative to atomic war. 

‘Truth really has two aspects: the timely and 
relative, that which is at any one time and can be 
ascertained from the interpretation of a limited area 
of facts; and that which is timeless, ultimate, and 
which can be dimly seen only from a synoptic view 
of the whole. The first might be any specific his- 
torical event or situation; the deeper ultimate mean- 
ing of history as a whole illustrates the second. 

7In this discussion of coherence the writer rec- 
ognizes his indebtedness to his teacher, Dr. Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT (1949-1952) 


JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


San Francisco Theological Seminary 


Abbreviations: ET, Expository Times; INTR, In- 
terpretation; JBL, Journal of Biblical Literature ; 
JTS, Journal of Theological Studies. 


I. Introduction 
(1) Lexicography 

Coates, J. R., “Bible Key Words,” a translation of 
the articles on the four words: I. Love, II. Church, 
III. Sin, and IV. Righteousness from Kittel’s 
W Grterbuch. New York: Harper and Bros., 1951, 
pp. 45 and 329. This is the first of a “series of 
manuals” to be prepared from the articles in the 
W orterbuch, It is a laudable effort to place some of 
the invaluable contents of this work within the reach 
of those who do not read German. The translation 
is well done and the format excellent. 

Friedrich, Gerhard, Theologisches Wdorterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, Band V, Lieferungen 1-10, 
pp. 1-640 (1947-1952). Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag. These latest contributions to the well- 
known Worterbuch include the articles from éévos, 
to mais. Significant among them are those on 68és, 
bvoua, épyH, ovpavds and mais (in part). Since the 
lamented death of Gerhard Kittel in 1948 the task 
of editing has passed into the hands of Friedrich 
who has been associated with the work since 1935. 

Farmer, W. R., “The Palm Branches in John 
12:13” (JTS, April, 1952, Vol. iii, No. 1, 62-66). 
Farmer argues from the coins of Simon Maccabaeus 
and those of the Jews “during their revolts in A.D. 
66-70 and A.D. 135,” as well as from the fact 
Rome chose the palm as the emblem of her victory 
over Judaea, that the palm branches waved by the 
crowd at John 12:13 show some to have considered 
Jesus their leader to throw off the yoke of Rome. 

Hart, H. St. J., “The Crown of Thorns in John 
19:2-5”. (JTS, April, 1952, Vol. iii, No. 1, 66-75). 
The author holds on the basis of a study of the 
radiate crown on the Roman Imperial coins that our 
Lord’s was a “mock-radiate crown” made of the 
“thorn-palm” such as he believes to appear on this 
coinage. Like the Emperor he was divus Jesus 
radiatus—at once Baovdel’s and Oeds. 

Morris, Leon, “The Use of itdoxeoOa, etc. in 
Biblical Greek” (ET, May, 1951, Vol. Ixii, No. 8, 
227-233). An inclusive and stimulating study of 
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these words, concluding “that the death of Christ is 
the means of turning that (God’s) wrath away from 
sinners conclusively and finally.” 

Tarelli, C. C. “ArAIH” (JTS, April, 1950, 
Vol. I, No. 1, 64-67). An argument, based on its 
use in modern Greek, that this word had won a 
place of preéminence “in popular speech when the 
New Testament was written, and even when the 
LXX was produced.” 


(2) The Text and Versions 

Klijn, A. F. L., “An Old Witness of the Arme- 
nian Text” (JTS, Oct., 1951, Vol. ii, No. 2, 168- 
170). Discusses an uncollated Armenian Ms. in the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester. It appears to 
prove that “a Western text . . . influenced the Ar- 
menian text of the Gospels.” 

Knox, Ronald A., “The New Testament of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—A New Transla- 
tion.” New York: Sheed and Ward, 1950, pp. 573. 
A reprint (the 4th) of Knox’s translation, made 
essentially from the Vulgate. Where the Latin and 
Greek differ, the former is followed in the text, the 
latter in the notes. In addition to the numerous 
“Romanisms,” the following items are noteworthy: 
Mark 16:9-20 is ascribed to Mark; in John 2:8 it 
is suggested that the “wine” at Cana came, not from 
the water in the pots, but “from the well itself’; 
Rom. 6:1ff, here the “mystical” identification with 
Jesus through baptism is explicitly affirmed; at 
Rom. 7:25 for “Thanks be to God” Knox translates 
by “Nothing else than the grace of God”; in I Cor. 
13, “charity” is retained throughout; in Gal 4:4 
oroxeia becomes “school-room tasks”; in Eph 1:19 
divaus is “virtue” (as in the Latin); at Phil 1:1 
érxicxoro is rendered “pastors”; Revel 1:1, here the 
note accepts the Apostle John as author of the book, 
as also of the Gospel! (cf. 13:23). Many of the notes 
are valuable, some pedantic. 

Kohle, P. E., “The End of St. Mark’s Gospel: 
The Witness of the Coptic Versions” (JTS, April, 
1951, Vol. ii, No. 1, 49-57). “Of the Sahidic Mss. 
only one (Sah*) regards 16:9-20 as part of the 
original text and indicates no alternative.” A simi- 
lar result emerges for the Fayyumic Mss., whereas 
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“the Bohairic Mss. all regarded 16:9-20 as part of 
the original text.” 

Metzger, B. M., “Tatian’s Diatessaron and a Per- 
sian Harmony of the Gospels” (JBL, Sept., 1950, 
Vol. lxix, No. 3, 261-280) and Higgins, A. J. B., 
“ditto” (JTS, April, 1952, Vol. iii, No. 1, 83-87). 
These two articles are based on the discovery of 
Giuseppe Messina and published in his Notizia su 
un Diatessaron persiano tradatto dal siriaco (Rome, 
1943), which adds a new witness to the text of 
Tatian’s work. 

Parvis, M. M. and Wikgren, A. P., “New Testa- 
ment Manuscript Studies,” Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950, pp. xi and 220, plates xxxii. This 
is a source manual of great value, particularly in- 
tended for those now working on the apparatus 
criticus which will accompany the new Novum 
Testamentum Graece projected as successor to 
Tisch. viii. It contains eleven chapters devoted to a 
statement of the materials available and methodol- 
ogy in study of the Greek manuscripts, Versions, 
and Fathers. 

Williams, C. S. C., “Alterations to the Text of 
the Synoptic Gospels and Acts.” Oxford: Basel 
Blackwell, 1951, pp. xiv and 93. This is an important 
resume of the textual evidence for a large number 
of selected readings with a discussion of the merits 
of the same, particularly with a view to examining 
the validity of Hort’s claim that “doctrinal altera- 
tions of the text are not to be found” in the N.T. 
The author avoids an extreme position either way 
but concludes that Marcion had some influence on 
the Western text, that traces of the influence of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron are recoverable in Mark and 
Matthew, and that generally some intentional altera- 
tions for doctrinal reasons were made by Catholic 
scribes. 

Williams, C. S. C., “P® and the Textual Tradi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans” (ET, Jan., 1950, 
Vol. lxi, No. 4, 125f). A suggestive study reviewing 
T. W. Manson’s hypothesis that Paul made two 
copies of “Romans’—one for the West (chaps. 
1-15) and one for the East (incl. chap. 16). Wil- 
liams accepts the theory and adds that P“ used the 
Western text generally in Romans, though it adds 
chap. 16 from the Eastern copy in the hand of its 
scribe. 


(3) Literary Criticism 


Butler, B. C., “The Originality of St. Matthew,” 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1951, pp. vii 
and 179. This is the first serious challenge to the 
“Two- (Four-) Document” hypothesis since the 
publication of Streeter’s “Four Gospels”. The au- 
thor first examines the evidence for Q finding it 
wanting ; next proceeds to demolish the “Lachmann 
fallacy,” i.e., the priority of (Ur-) Mark; and then 
constructs a detailed argument for the priority of 
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“Matthew” and for Mark’s use of the same. His 
conclusion is that an Aramaic Matthew dating from 
much earlier than A.D. 70 was produced for the 
Palestinian Church; that Peter used this text as 
his aide—mémoire in preaching; that Mark took 
down Peter’s version in autobiographical, oral 
style; and that finally Luke used Matthew’s Gospel 
after its being rendered into Greek. This book is 
not to be ignored. 

Evans, O. E., “The Negative Form of the Golden 
Rule in the Diatessaron” (ET, Oct., 1951, Vol. xiii, 
No. 1, 31f). The author suggests that “the Golden 
Rule was present ...in both its negative and 
positive forms” in this work. 

Festschrift Rudolf Bultmann (zum 65. Geburtstag 
uiberreicht); Stuttgart und K6ln: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1949, pp. 251. This book contains three es- 
says of particular interest to N.T. students, viz., 
G. Bornkamm’s Der Paraklet im Johannesevan- 
gelium, E. Kasemann on Eine urchristliche Taufli- 
turgie, and Julius Schniewind’s article on Aufbau 
und Ordnung der Ekklesia nach dem Neuen Testa- 
ment. Kasemann’s essay deals with Col. 1:15-20; 
this hymn he traces to mythological sources. After 
its conversion into a Christian hymn, it served at 
baptism to convey the homage of the convert to the 
Lord of All. 

Grobel, Kendrick, “Bultmann’s Problem of New 
Testament ‘Mythology’” (JBL, June, 1951, Vol. 
Ixx, No. 2, 99-103). A short article of considerable 
significance in which the author interprets for the 
English reader the meaning of Bultmann’s latest 
crusade as found in his essay on Neues Testament 
und Mythologie (1942). Bultmann is rightly con- 
cerned to interpret the idiom of the N.T. (i.e., its 
‘mythology’) into the most radical idioms of “mod- 
ern men” that the Gospel may by all means become 
the challenge that it was in the first century. It re- 
mains another question whether Bultmann’s “own 
attempt to de-mythicize” is to be accepted generally. 

Heard, Richard, “An Introduction to the New 
Testament,” New York: Harper and Bros., 1950, 
pp. xii and 268. Following a section on the present 
position of N.T. scholarship, this book contains 
chapters on the Canon and Text, and thereafter 
sections dealing with the Gospels and Life of Jesus, 
the Acts and the Growth of the Church, the Epistles 
and the Teaching of the Church, and the Revelation 
of John and Christian Apocalyptic. The approach is 
mildly critical; form criticism is accepted though 
not in a radical form. Peter’s preaching lies behind 
the earliest Gospel but it was not written by Mark; 
Matthew wrote the “Jogia” of Papias; Luke wrote 
both Gospel and Acts; the “elder John” wrote the 
Fourth Gospel. Ephesians was not by Paul’s hand, 
but James, the Lord’s brother, wrote his epistle as 
early as A.D. 45. 
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Johnson, Sherman E., “The Joy of Study” (Pa- 
pers on the N.T. and related subjects), New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1951, pp. x and 163. A series of 
essays On a variety of topics in honor of Fred C. 
Grant. It includes a fourteen page list of Professor 
Grant’s writings ! 

Mitton, C. Leslie, “The Epistle to the Ephesians,” 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951, pp. 346. A fresh 
study of the problem of the authorship, ethos, and 
date of this epistle. The author concludes that the 
epistle was not by Paul but that nonetheless “it is 
built up of largely Pauline materials” and so “faith- 
fully represents the Pauline message.” The date as- 
signed is around A.D. 90. The volume is notable 
for its exhaustive comparisons of the contents of 
Ephesians with those of Colossians and the other 
Pauline epistles, I Peter, Acts, the Pastorals, and 
Revelation. 

Nicklin, Thos., “Gospel Gleanings, Critical and 
Historical Notes on the Gospels,” London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1950, pp. xv and 394. This 
book represents some fifty years of study on various 
problems connected with the Gospels, their origin 
and contents. It deals with a wide variety of topics 
and includes numerous acute and interesting obser- 
vations. 

Ruckstubl, Eugen, Die Literarische Einheit des 
Johannesevangeliums, Freiburg in der Schweiz: 


Paulusverlag, 1951, pp. xvii and 289. This book 
consists of a three-fold enquiry into the “literary- 
critical” method of Rudolf Bultmann, the “style- 


critical” technique of Eduard Schweizer, and 
Joachim Jeremias’ work on the genuineness of John 
6:51b-58. The author believes that the methodology 
of Schweizer is to be accepted and that by its means 
even the portion of John which Jeremias thinks not 
genuine can be defended. On the whole, however, he 
agrees with Jeremias (against Bultmann) that the 
Fourth Gospel is a literary unit, the thesis as well of 
Schweizer’s work. 


(4) Historical Criticism 

Carrington, Philip, “The Primitive Christian 
Calendar,” Vol. I., London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1952, pp. xvi and 235. This is an original 
and quite detailed work devoted to the thesis that 
Mark’s Gospel was constructed to follow the calen- 
dar of the ecclesiastical year. The author finds that 
Mark divides up generally according to the divi- 
sions in Cod. B into 48 lections (Mk 1:1-12:44), 
with the Passion narrative of 14 lections (Mk 13:1- 
16:8), making 62 in all, and that it is arranged for 
the weeks of the Hebrew Calendar. Essentially 
Mark is, then, a Galilean Gospel completed in Rome 
but following the agricultural and liturgical year of 
the Jews. It was composed “in the 60’s.” Carrington 
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believes that his revolutionary thesis is not out of 
accord with recent work of the Form-critical school 
nor with the usual solution of the Synoptic Problem. 

Goguel, Maurice, Jésus (2de edit.), Paris: Payot, 
1950, pp. 479. No very significant changes are to be 
found in the 2nd edition of this famous work. For 
the most part Goguel holds the same views as for- 
merly on such topics as the nature of the Kingdom 
of God in Jesus’ thought, his conception of God, his 
ethical teachings, his eschatological (not apocalyp- 
tic) views, his Messianic consciousness (including 
his acceptance of the term “Son of Man” relative to 
himself and his conviction of the necessity of his 
own suffering and death), and his belief in himself 
as the “Son of God.” (A curious repetition of a page 
and a half occurs on pp. 249 and 472.) 

Goldstein, Maurice, “Jesus in the Jewish Tradi- 
tion,” New York: Macmillan Co., 1950, pp. ix and 
319. Rabbi Goldstein has collected the “authentic 
references to Jesus” to be found in the Tannaitic, 
Amoraic, and Post-Talmudic periods. There was no 
“bitterness” against Jesus in the earliest days on 
the part of Jews, nor should there be any today. 

Hunter, Archibald M., “The Work and Words 
of Jesus,” Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950, 
pp. 196. An engaging attempt to fill the need for an 
up-to-date “Life of Jesus” for seminary and other 
students. The book claims no originality but exhibits 
wide reading and a judicious attempt to state the 
present position relative to the many problems un- 
der discussion. It deals with the problems of sources 
and gospel criticism, as well as the endeavor to give 
a chronological account of the early years and the 
ministry. An appendix uniquely presents the full 
text of the author’s reconstruction of “Q,” “M,” 
and “L.” Generally Hunter follows the lines re- 
cently laid down by C. H. Dodd, T. W. Manson, 
and Vincent Taylor. 

Hunter, A. M., “Interpreting the New Testa- 
ment: 1900-1950,” Philadelphia : Westminster Press, 
1951, pp. 144. This book covers the entire field of 
the N.T., i.e., problems of text and canon, sources, 
chronology, history of the early Church, the “mes- 
sianic consciousness” of Jesus, and the gospel mes- 
sage and its contents. The works cited are largely, 
but not exclusively, by British authors. 

Hunter, A. M., “The Life of Christ in the Twen- 
tieth Century” (ET, Febr., 1950, Vol. Ixi, No. 5, 
131-135). A comprehensive study of the “lives” and 
monographs on the subject; constitutes one chapter 
in the foregoing. 

Kraeling, Carl H., “John the Baptist,” New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1951, pp. xii and 218. 
John was “a disillusioned neophyte priest” who 
turned from the temple service to the wilderness, 
there to receive God’s “call.” He proclaimed the 
imminence of the final judgment of God and the 
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coming of a transcendent Messiah to purge and 
judge. In John’s tragic end Jesus saw hostile forces 
at work against God’s spokesmen and this helped 
him to bring his own gospel message into the form 
it assumed. A final chapter of the book deals with 
the later history of the Baptist movement. 

Rolston, Holmes, “Consider Paul, Apostle of 
Jesus Christ,” Richmond: John Knox Press, 1951, 
pp. 217. This is a study of revelation and inspira- 
tion in the writings of Paul. Paul is to be under- 
stood as one who knew the historic facts about 
Jesus, who was saturated with the thought of the 
0.T. prophetic literature, and who himself as an 
apostle was an inspired messenger of God. 


ll. Exegesis 


Bruce, F. F., “The Acts of the Apostles,” Lon- 
don: Tyndale Press, 1951, pp. viii and 491. This 
is a full-dress commentary on the Greek text by a 
teacher with long experience in the teaching of both 
classical and Hellenistic Greek. It is particularly 
rich in explanatory notes on the vocabulary and 
syntax and for this reason admirably adapted as a 
class-room text. The author is head of the depart- 
ment of Biblical History and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. The author makes voluminous 
irafts upon the relevant German, French, English, 
and Dutch literature; his conclusions are often 
conservative. The phenomenon at Pentecost was not 
the same as the glossolalia at Corinth; the Gal. 2:1 ff. 
visit to Jerusalem was the Famine Visit of Acts 
11:27-30; Mark may have begun to take notes on 
the Kerygma as early as 13:5 and also possessed 
some account of the Resurrection appearances; the 
Tibingen view relative to the Peter-Paul contro- 
versy is rejected and the Alexandrian text upheld 
at 15:20, 29; the speeches of Acts are “summaries 
giving at least the gist of what was really said” 
(p. 21). The book abounds in classical, Christian, 
and Jewish literary references. 

Brunner, Emil, Der Romerbrief (Bibel Hilfe fir 
die Gemeinde series). Stuttgart: J. O. Oveken Ver- 
lag, 1948, pp. 142. This is one of a series of popular 
commentaries prepared for German-reading lay- 
men. It deals in straightforward fashion with the 
text of Paul’s epistle. The translation is a new one 
prepared for this commentary. As in his former 
works, Brunner interprets Paul’s standpoint at 
7:7-13 as one to be understood “neither psychologi- 
tally, nor biographically, nor as one reflecting a 
particular philosophy of history, but solely as a 
theological one.” And in 7:14-25 as formerly Brun- 
ner claims that Paul speaks neither from the pre- 
Christian viewpoint of Saul of Tarsus, nor of post- 
conversion Christian experience, but rather of the 
experience of a “man-out-of-Christ” as a “man-in- 
Christ” sees him. 
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Bultmann, D. Rudolf, Das Evangelium des 
Johannes (11. durchg. Auflage), Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1950, pp. 8 and 563. This is 
simply a photographic copy of the 10th edit. (1941) 
of this work in the Meyer series and the 2nd from 
the pen of Bultmann. The same—Ergdnzungsheft, 
1950, pp. 48. 

Das Neue Testament Deutsch (6th edit., 12 
vols.), 1949-1952. This latest edition of a well- 
known German commentary on the entire New 
Testament is now complete ; the several volumes are 
written by Paul Althaus, Beyer, J. Jeremias, Oepke, 
Rengstorf, Schniewind, Strathmann, Wendland and 
others. 

Edlund, Conny, Das Auge der Einfalt (Eine Un- 
tersuchung su Matt 6:22-23 und Luk 11:34-35), 
Lund: Gleerups, 1952, pp. 143. The author shows 
the essential oneness of dmdérns and its derivatives 
with the Semitic stem tom (tam—tamim). “Where 
the spirit of amérns dares to work itself out in a 
man, his life is not one of eye-service before men, 
but the happy and voluntary offering of his heart 
to God and his neighbor.” Essentially Mk 10:15 
gives us the sense of this “singleness” of eye. 

Fuchs, Ernst, Die Freiheit des Glaubens, Rom 
5-8 ausgelegt. Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1949, 
pp. 123. Fuchs addresses himself to the problem of 
the apparent conflict between Rom. 1-4 and Rom. 
5-8, the latter of which sections Loisy styled “gnos- 
tic” and denied that it emanated from Paul. Fuchs 
finds however a creedal statement underlying the 
development of thought from 4:24 to 8:34 which 
serves to make chapters 1 through 8 a unit. The 
Creed may be reconstructed by putting together 
4:24, 25; 8:34c and d, and 5:2, 1. 

Griffith, G. O., “St. Paul’s Gospel to the Romans,” 
New York: Macmillan Co.,-1949, pp. vii and 197. 
Reviewed in JBR, Jan. 1950, p. 73. 

Héring, Jean, La Premiére Epitre de Saint Paul 
aux Corinthiens, Paris: Delachaux & Niestle S.A., 
1949, pp. 157. This is the first number of a series of 
New Testament commentaries to appear under the 
general editorship of P. Bonnard, O. Cullmann, J. 
Héring, F.-J. Leenhardt, Ch. Masson, Ph.-H. 
Menoud, Th. Preiss, and Chr. Senft. A scant six 
pages are devoted to “Introduction” and Bibliogra- 
phy in this volume. In 7 :25-38 it is the eschatological 
drama (the end of the world) which is in view. 
7 :36ff. presupposes the existence of the institution of 
“les fiangailles spirituelles.” In 14:33b-35 the ques- 
tion does not concern ability of women to “proph- 
ecy” (that was allowed in 11:5) but to pose ques- 
tions in Church. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Edit. by G. A. Buttrick, 
Vols. vii and viii (Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John), New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1951, 1952. This work which is to cover the entire 
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Bible, will run to twelve volumes. Of these, the two 
which have thus far appeared contain the general 
articles introductory to the N.T. and the commen- 
taries and expositions of the four Gospels. The gen- 
eral articles are quite comprehensive and include a 
thorough discussion of the text, language, literature, 
background, history and teachings of the N.T. The 
entire series is under the most competent editorship 
of American and British scholars. 

Klostermann, Erich, Das Markusevangelium 
(Handbuch zum Neuen Testament), 4th edit., 1950, 
pp. iv and 180. Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). This commentary like its col- 
leagues in the same series employs the German 
translation but gives the Greek words upon which 
comment is made in the text of the exegesis. This 
series is especially helpful in that it gives a con- 
venient résumé of German (and French) opinion. 
Klostermann holds that “the Twelve” represents 
the original tradition regarding the number of Jesus’ 
disciples, and though he holds that perhaps Jesus 
sent them out for a trial run with covering instruc- 
tions (though of even this there is doubt, as this 
“experiment” may be a prolepsis in Mk for the 
later mission of the Church), Schweitzer is wrong 
in thinking that this was to bring on the “woes of 
the Messiah” and the end. Apropos of Schweitzer’s 
conclusion that the disciples returned “hale and 
hearty” to their Master, thus proving him “in error” 
in supposing that the end of the age would come 
while they were on their journey, Klostermann re- 
marks, “Sie wurden also an ihrem Meister wegen 
einer solchen Kleinigkeit keineswegs irre!” 

Lohmeyer, Ernst, Das Evangelium des Markus 
(2nd edit.), G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1951, pp. 368. Lohmeyer’s commentary, like that of 
Bultmann on John referred to above, is in the fa- 
mous Meyer series. Like the latter also, it is a 
photographic copy of the first edit. by the present 
editor. In both commentaries, however, corrections 
and additions were made before the process of pho- 
tographing was undertaken. Lohmeyer holds, apro- 
pos of the Baptism of Jesus by the Baptist, that the 
thought that ‘the historical Man Jesus’ completes 
the divinely-intended eschatological drama begun by 
John is one to be ascribed, not alone to the oldest 
Urgemeinde, but also to Jesus himself. 

Manson, Wm., “The Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1951, pp. xii and 
204. A significant work in which the author seeks 
to show that “a straight line runs from the teaching 
and apologia of the proto-martyr (Stephen) to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” and that this should be 
regarded “as a central line in the development of 
the Christian world-mission.” The main teaching of 
the epistle is that since Christ has brought the eter- 


nal realities into history, no place remains “in 
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Christianity for Jewish-Christian archaising.” The 
danger which faces the readers is that they shall 
live “too much in the Jewish part of their Christian- 
ity,” forgetting that “with the Priesthood and Obla- 
tion of Christ the Jewish means of grace are ended.” 
The author was “an Alexandrian Jew who had re- 
ceived his institution in Christianity from followers 
of Stephen” and wrote about A.D. 60. The readers 
were a Jewish-Christian core of the Church at 
Rome. 

Taylor, Vincent, “The Gospel According to St. 
Mark.” London: MacMillan and Co., Ltd., 1952, pp. 
xx and 696. This detailed work takes the place of 
Swete’s memorable volume in the MacMillan series. 
It follows the well-known pattern of its predecessors 
in the series. Questions of “Introduction” occupy the 
first 149 pages and the printing here is in large open- 
faced type; “Additional Notes” consume some 5( 
additional pages and these are in small type. 
The book is notable for the full use which 
Taylor makes of the works of the Form Critics and 
for voluminous references to the leading mono- 
graphs and commentaries in German, French and 
English. On the whole, conclusions are relatively 
conservative but the author has a multitude of origi- 
nal and arresting suggestions to make. 

Windisch, Hans, “The Meaning of the Sermon 
on the Mount” (transl. by S. M. Gilmour), Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1951, pp. 224. The au- 
thor challenges the endeavor to trace all of Jesus’ 
teaching to the eschatological motif; he admits its 
predominance, but holds that there is a “noneschato- 
logical,” religious or ethical motif present as well. 
“Jesus was richer and more many-sided than any 
one-sided theology can be.” Essentially “Jesus pro- 
claims a purified prophetism” and on the whole the 
Sermon is “anti-Jewish.” Windisch allies himself 
with the strictly historical (as against the “theo- 
logical”) method of exegesis. However, he admits 
that the latter should play a secondary role in our 
endeavor to apply the teaching of the Sermon to 
our day. 


III. Biblical Theology 


Althaus, Paul, Was ist die Taufe? Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1950, pp. 31. This booklet 
contains two essays on “What is Baptism?” and 
“Martin Luther on Infant Baptism.” Both are by 
way of reply to Karl Barth’s “Die kirchliche Lehre 
von der Taufe” (1947). Against Barth, Althaus ar- 
gues that Baptism, adult, as well as infant, is more 
than a mere “likeness” (Abbild—Rom 6:5). It con- 
stitutes the real act of incorporation into Jesus 
Christ; it involves, not only “recognition” but als 
actual “incorporation” (konstitutive Bedeutung). 

Archer, R. L., “Apollos and the Logos Doctrine” 
(ET, July, 1951, Vol. Ixii, No. 10, 301-303). The 
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author breaks new ground in suggesting Apollos as 
having introduced the Logos doctrine into Asia, 
whence it was taken up into the Johannine corpus 
and influenced Paul’s views in Colossians. 

Barrett, C. K., “The Holy Spirit in the Fourth 
Gospel” (JTS, Apr., 1950, Vol. i, No. 1, 1-15). 
The “Johannine doctrine of the Holy Spirit arose 
out of the renewal of the eschatological tension of 
primitive Christianity at the end of the first cen- 
tury.” 

Bultmann, Rudolf, “Theology of the New Testa- 
ment” (transl. by Kendrick Grobel), Vol. I. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1951. pp. ix and 366. 
This first volume of a translation of Bultmann’s 
well-known work contains in Part I: Presupposi- 
tions and Motifs of N.T. Theology and in Part II: 
The Theology of Paul. A second volume is proposed 
dealing with John and the later theology of the 
primitive Church. Bultmann bases his views regard- 
ing Jesus’ teaching and consciousness of mission 
largely on “Q,” holds to the “Ur-Markus” theory, 
and accepts Wrede’s theory of the ‘Messianic se- 
cret.” The message of Jesus is interpreted on 
eschatological lines and his so-called “Messianic 
consciousness” is denied. Paul is interpreted as one 
“standing within the framework of Hellenistic 
Christianity,” but this fact is not allowed to pre- 
judge the question of “the relation in content be- 
tween Paul’s theology and Jesus’ message.” 

Cannon, M. R., “The Redeemer, The Work and 
Person of Jesus Christ,” Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1951, pp. 210. This author be- 
lieves that the proper procedure is “to deduce the 
nature of the personality of Jesus Christ from a 
study of his work.” He attempts to show “the unity 
which has always existed between the Jesus of his- 
tory and the Christ of faith.” Faith’s “most precious 
insight” may be thus expressed: “If the reality of 
the Incarnation is eternal . . . then the manhood of 
Jesus of Nazareth has its place in the Godhead, and 
God Himself is not entirely different from the crea- 
tures which he has made.” 

Cullmann, Oscar, “Christ and Time” (transl. by 
Floyd V. Filson), Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1950, pp. 253. This is a careful translation of the 
German and French editions of the same book. Cull- 
mann believes in the reality and significance of His- 
tory. It is their interpretation of history in the light 
of God’s redemptive activity that makes the prophets 
and apostles so important for us. The historic Jesus 
is the center of the “redemptive line” running 
through history and everything on that line and, 
indeed, every event of history is to be evaluated or 
judged by reference to him. 

Cullmann, Oscar, “Baptism in the New Testa- 
ment” (Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 1), Lon- 
don: S. C. M. Press, 1950, pp. 84. Christian Baptism 
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finds its true meaning, both for Jesus and later for 
his Church, in the former’s experience at the Jordan. 
The heavenly voice in quoting Isa. 42:1 related 
Jesus’ baptism to the vicarious sacrifice of the Suf- 
fering Servant and the descent of the Spirit related 
it to Pentecost. Rom 6:1ff, therefore, rightly inter- 
prets Christian baptism as incorporation into Christ 
for both death and resurrection to “newness of life.” 

The question of Infant Baptism must be decided 
“on the ground of N.T. doctrine” rather than on 
historic evidence. If infants cannot be proved to 
have been baptized in the primitive Church, neither 
can adult second generation Christians be shown to 
have been baptized. So if the historic evidence of 
Acts et al. proves anything, then this must be that 
the children of Christians need not be baptized as 
any time—either as infants or as adults! 

Filson, Floyd V., “The New Testament Against 
Its Environment” (Studies in Biblical Theology, 
No. 3), London: S. C. M. Press, 1950, pp. 104. N.T. 
Theology is explicable only against the Hebraic- 
Jewish background and tradition of the Old Testa- 
ment and later Jewish literature. N.T. Christology 
is based upon the “career of Jesus Christ—his min- 
istry, death and resurrection.” That career is central 
for N.T. teaching because the time-process is taken 
there with the utmost seriousness. In Jesus’ career 
“faith sees the decisive and interpreting center of 
the historical working of God as Judge and Re- 
deemer of nen.” 

Dodd, C. H., “Gospel and Law: The Relation of 
Faith and Ethics in Early Christianity”, New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1951, pp. 83. As the sub- 
title indicates, this book carries forward Dodd’s 
well-known division of the message of the N.T. into 
kerygma (like haggada “exposition of religious 
truth”) and didache (halakha or “regulations for 
conduct”). He argues that this division occurs in 
the gospels as well as epistles; so that all N.T. 
ethics is based on theology or religious knowledge. 

Duncan, George S., “Jesus,.Son of Man,” New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949, pp. xvi and 290. The 
author believes that Jesus did not think of himself 
in terms of Messiahship, but rather in those of Son 
of God, Suffering Servant, and the “promised 
prophet,” above all as Son of Man. This phrase was 
not in the first instance an apocalyptic one but rather 
was intended by Jesus to lay stress on “the Biblical 
conception of Man” and his “central place in the 
purpose of God.” Taking the phrase from Ezekiel 
(not from Enoch) Jesus intended to suggest that 
“He represents in Himself the climax of all God’s 
purposes for man.” 

Grant, F. C., “An Introduction to New Testament 
Thought,” Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950, pp. 339. Professor Grant believes that “there 
is a New Testament theology, or perhaps several 
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theologies, contiguous, partly overlapping”. At the 
same time, he holds that the chief danger here is 
that “of treating that body of thought which we find 
in the Bible as if it were unrelated to history and 
were somehow suspended in thin air.” The line fol- 
lowed by Christianity in the development of her 
theology “was the critical, prophetic one” and for 
an understanding of her teaching the “Old Testa- 
ment is even more important than the apocalyptic 
literature.” “Even the apocalypse of John is far 
more dependent on the Old Testament than upon the 
‘apocalyptic literature’ of the period.” The author is 
much impressed with the work of the Form Critics 
and speaks of “reading back Jesus’ exaltation into 
his earthly life.” The doctrines of God, Man, Christ, 
Salvation and the Church receive full treatment. 
There is a final section on New Testament ethics. 

Esking, Erik, Glaube und Geschichte in der the- 
ologischen Exegese Ernst Lohmeyers. Lund: Gleer- 
ups, 1951, pp. 267. This book covers a somewhat 
wider field of enquiry than its title would appear to 
suggest. By way of preparation for a study and 
critique of Lohmeyer’s work, the author begins 
with the “turn of the century” and discusses the 
position of exegetical studies before and after the 
two world wars. “The ‘faith’ concept is the norm 
with reference to which Lohmeyer measures ex- 
egetical research.” Accordingly his work furnishes 
us with a striking example of “theological exegesis” 
as contrasted with purely historical or scientific 
exegesis. The book is to be reviewed in a later issue 
of JBR. 

Ferré, Nels F. S., “Living Light and Dedicated 
Decision” (Intr., Jan. 1952, Vol. vi, No. 1, 3-16). 
A frank discussion of the current conflict between 
the biblical and systematic theologians relative to 
the interdependence of their respective fields. 

Flemington, W. F., “An Approach to the Theol- 
ogy of Baptism” (ET, Sept., 1951, Vol. Ixii, No. 12, 
356-359). The author sees in the “corporateness of 
Biblical religion” the sure ground for Infant Bap- 
tism. It underlines the responsibility of both Chris- 
tian parents and also of the whole Church to see 
that the children may “grow up in the knowledge 
and love of God and of His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

Howard, W. F., “The Church in the New Testa- 
ment” (ET, Apr., 1951, Vol. Ixii, No. 7, 207-210), 
A helpful survey of recent literature on this sub- 
ject. 

Jeremias, J., Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949, pp. 128. 
Jeremias argues that the Last Supper was a pass- 
over meal, not the Qiddush-Habura service of Sanc- 
tification. The oldest “text” shows upon reconstruc- 
tion that Jesus said: “Take: this is my body,” and 
“This is my blood of the Covenant poured out for 
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many.” Jesus thinks of this meal as representing 
the death of himself as the Suffering Servant aton- 
ing for the sins of “the many” (cf. Isa 53:11). 

Jeremias, J., Hat die Urkirche die Kindertaufe 
geiibt? Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949, 
pp. 49. After reviewing the present state of the 
question, Jeremias examines the evidence for the 
baptism of infants in the primitive Church and con- 
cludes that the latter took over infant baptism from 
the custom pertaining among the Jews with refer- 
ence to the making of proselytes, viz. that infants 
were baptised along with their parents. The infants 
of Christian parents were also baptised. 

Minear, Paul S., “The Kingdom and the Power,” 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950, pp. 269. 
The author accepts a fairly radical critical position 
relative to gospel origins and so falls back on the 
“unity of the New Testament” tradition and the 
“disciples’ memories” (i.e. the memory of the 
primitive Church) to arrive at a well-knit theologi- 
cal structure constructed on rather conservative 
lines. The book is a biblical theology of the N.T. 
written at a level intelligible to the layman. 

Moule, C. F. D., “Sanctuary and Sacrifice in the 
Church of the New Testament” (JTS, Apr., 1950, 
Vol. i, No. 1, 29-41). An argument for the N.T.’s 
containing a “ ‘sanctuary and sacrifice apologia’ as 
part and parcel of early Christian catechesis” di- 
rected against those Jews and Gentiles who 
“charged the Christians with having no recognizable 
system of worship.” 

Munck, J., “Israel and the Gentiles in the New 
Testament” (JTS, Apr., 1951, Vol. ii, No. 1, 3-16). 
Munck holds that in the post-apostolic Church “an 
original universalism, the representative universal- 
ism of Jesus, the earliest disciples, and Paul, per- 
ished, and that Israel, that is, the Jewish people, 
is no longer granted a decisive place in the history 
of salvation,” the entire field being taken over by 
the Gentile Church. 

Nygren, Anders, “The Gospel of God” (transl. 
by L. J. Trinterud), Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1951, pp. 104. This little book contains an 
exposition of the Gospel of Christ in its relation to 
preaching, the Sacraments, teaching, the Church, 
and the world. It is the Bishop’s inaugural pastoral 
letter to the Diocese of Lund. 

Schoeps, Hans J., Vom Himmlischen Fleisch 
Christi, Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Pau! 
Siebeck), 1951, pp. 80. This monograph, the only 
one on the subject according to its author, deals 
with this doctrine as taught by the Valentinians, 
Apollinaris and others in the ancient period of 
Church History; also by Casper Schwenckfeld, 
Melchior Hofmann, Menno Simons and others in 
the Reformation and post-Reformation periods. 

Scott, E. F., “The Lord’s Prayer, Its Character, 
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Scribner’s Sons, 1951, pp. vii and 126. Scott holds 
that this prayer “is the primary Christian docu- 
ment” because Jesus himself was its author. In 
successive chapters he deals with ‘Jesus’ Concep- 
tion of Prayer,” “The Records of the Prayer,” “The 
Background,” “The Originality of the Prayer,” 
“The Seven Petitions,” and “The Implications of 
the Prayer.” 


Sjéberg, Erik, Der Menschensohn im Athiopi- 
schen Henochbuch, 1946. This book is significant as 
a reply to the view of J. Jeremias (and also of Bil- 
lerbeck) that the Son of Man and a “Messiah ex- 
alted through suffering” are identified in the “eso- 
teric teaching” of late Jewish literature, such as I 
Enoch and IV Esdras. Sjoberg argues that no rela- 
tionship of dependence can be shown between the 
“Son of Man” in this literature and the “Suffering 
Servant” of Isa 52:13-53:12; further, that the idea 
of the “rapture” of Enoch which forms the back- 
ground for the exaltation of the Enochic Son of 
Man precludes any thought of that Son of Man’s 
suffering and death, and finally that the fact that 
the latter remains hidden in Heaven until his ap- 
pearance in the Endzeit argues the same. 

Stauffer, Ethelbert, Die Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
pp. xi and 367; 111 plates, 5th edit., 1948. Stauffer 
takes the idea of a unified message in the N.T. (and 
even in the Bible as a whole) seriously, and writes 
his N.T. Theology about this idea. There is a de- 
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Purpose, and Interpretation,” New York: Chas.™ 
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velopment of thought, it is true, from the Baptist to 
John, but there is no conflict observable in that de- 
velopment, rather the unfolding of the same message 
which, starting with the O.T., runs through Apoc- 
rypha and Apocalyptic Literature, and so continues 
into and beyond the pages of the N.T. “The apoca- 
lyptic thought-world is the spiritual world in which 
the men of the N.T. are at home.” Jesus conceives of 
himself as the “Son of Man” of the Apocalypses and 
with that idea go the thought of a coming “people of 
God” (the Church) and of the Kingdom of God. 
The principal message of the N.T. is its “Theology 
of History” (which is essentially one with that of 
the prophets of the O.T.) and this in turn forms 
the content of Biblical Theology.* 


* In view of the extensive period covered in these 
abstracts, no attempt has been made to give a cov- 
erage of the wide variety of articles to be found in 
the JouRNAL or the ZeErt- 
SCHRIFT FUR DIE NEUTESTAMENTLICHE WISSEN- 
SCHAFT, the THEOLOGISCHES RUNDSCHAU, or the 
REVUE BIBLIQUE. Two other books in the fields of 
Biblical Theology and Introduction which the writer 
has not been able to read should be mentioned—AIl- 
fred Loisy’s “The Origins of the New Testament” : 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1951, pp. 332; and Die 
Letzten Dinge (Lehrbuch der Eschatologie) by Paul 
Althaus, C. Bertelsmann; Giitersloh, 1949, pp. xvi 
and 370. 
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VOLUME VIII 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume VIII. New 
York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1952. ix + 811 pages. $8.75. 


The first volume of The Interpreter’s 
Bible published, VII, gave us the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark; this second volume, 
VIII, brings to us the gospels of Luke and 
John. It seems fitting that the first two 
volumes of this great work should deal with 
that portion of our Scriptures which tells 
the story of Him who is the very center of 
the Christian message. Both volumes rep- 
resent high grade scholarship and deeply 
discerning understanding and appreciation, 
and Volume VIII is sure to receive acclaim 
no less high and enthusiastic than that ac- 
corded to Volume VII. 

The Introduction and Exegesis of Luke 
are written by Professor S. Maclean Gil- 
mour of Queen’s Theological College of 
Canada. He follows the four aspects of 
gospel origins which Luke indicates in his 
gospel preface. He begins with Luke’s 
significant statement as to the initial oral 
dissemination of gospel material by ‘“‘eye- 
witnesses who became ministers of the 
word.” He agrees with prevailing opinion 
that Luke, like Matthew, used Mark as the 
basis of his gospel, and sets aside the widely 
accepted Proto-Luke of Streeter, and of 
Taylor. Luke also, like Matthew, used 
QO as a second major source; his distinctive 
source L was not a single source but was 
composed of a variety of unrelated mate- 
rials. However, Luke was not simply a re- 
porter but was an independent editor and 
author, introducing here and there his own 
editorial comments and _ observations— 
sometimes ‘‘for the sake of brevity,’’ some- 
times “for the purpose of avoiding obscure 
wordings,”’ sometimes “‘for the purpose of 
idealizing the original disciples,” and some- 


times ‘‘for the deliberate correction of 
Mark.” 

In his Exegesis Prof. Gilmour expresses 
definite opinions on many debated points: 
for example: ‘‘the kingdom of heaven was 
already amongst men” (17:21); Jesus said 
“pay the tax to Caesar,” (20:25). Some 
wordings will be questioned: ‘‘resurrection 
of the widow’s son,” (7:15); Mark... 
“less explicit though characteristically pro- 
lix’”’ (8:40-42). Even where there is definite 
disagreement on such details the scholarly 
quality of the’discussion will not be ques- 
tioned. 

The exposition of Luke is the work of the 
General Editor of The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Dr. George W. Buttrick, and three of his 
associate editors. Professor Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie writes the exposition of chapters 
1—6, Professor John Knox of chapters 7-12, 
Dr. Buttrick himself of chapters 13-18, and 
Dr. Paul Scherer of chapters 19-24. The 
first two reflect their intimate acquaintance 
with the text, background and individual- 
ity of the gospel, and the second two re- 
veal their wide acquaintance with the in- 
terpretation of life that is found in great 
literature. But all four of them are funda- 
mentally concerned with the exposition of 
the gospel, and each of them seeks to make 
living for our own day the message that is 
found in his special section of Luke. The 
unity in the attitude, interest, and burden 
of the message of the four is very impres- 
sive. They all vindicate their worthiness of 
the high responsibilities which they have 
been assigned and have assumed in the 
editing of The Interpreter’s Bible. 

The introduction and exegesis of John 
are written by Dr. Wilbert F. Howard of 
England, widely known as the co-worker of 
the lamented James Hope Moulton in his 
brilliant New Testament Greek Grammar, 
and for his special work in the literary his- 
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tory and the interpretation of the Fourth 
gospel. Dr. Howard thinks that the writer 
of the gospel was not the apostle, but among 
the various suggestions and possibilities 
makes no identification. The date of 
writing he places not long after the opening 
of the second century. The writer of John 
reflects knowledge of our synoptic gospels, 
or at least of some of the materials im- 
bedded in them. The special historical 
material found in John, e.g., that on the 
Judean ministry, represents essential facts 
not elsewhere reported. The author of the 
gospel was well acquainted with Judeo- 
Alexandrian thinking, with contemporary 
incipient Gnosticism, and with current 
Palestinian thought. His eschatology was a 
combination of spiritually realized escha- 
tology and the usual eschatology of the 
time of Jesus. However, the primary in- 
terest of the gospel is not historical but 
theological. The central message of John 
is that ‘“‘The Word which was with God, 
and was of the very nature of God... 
became flesh and dwelt among us.”’ 

In his exegesis of the gospel there is con- 
stant evidence of Dr. Howard’s grammati- 
cal sensitiveness and discernment, and his 
skill in collating material for the purpose of 
clarifying a given statement. His choice 
among the possibilities of meaning will not 
in every case command assent, but those 
who may have a different judgment will 
seriously ponder his before being fully 
persuaded of their own. 

The exposition of John is the work of Dr. 
Arthur John Gossip, Professor Emeritus 
of Christian Ethics in the University of 
Glasgow. Here again along with sensitive 
understanding of the gospel message and 
high expository skill a master preacher 
combines sound training in the classical 
languages and wide acquaintance with the 
interpretations of life found in Greek, Latin, 
and English classics. 

The oecumenical character of this great 
work is reflected in the fact that the seven 
writers of this volume represent four differ- 
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ent countries and five different denomina- 
tions. The writing discloses the distinctive 
ecclesiastical and cultural background of 
these seven scholars respectively; but 
throughout the volume there is in evidence 
the vitality of Christian experience and con- 
viction, and the inspiration of genuine schol- 
arship dedicated to the task of making real 
and living the message of these gospels. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is a 
potentially treasured enrichment of the 
library of both teacher and preacher. 


JoHuN W. BAILEY 


THE ENGLISH DIVINE COMEDY 


“Piers Plowman” and Scriptural Tradition. 
By D. W. ROBERTSON, JR., and BERNARD 

Huppé. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. xi + 
259 pages. $4.00. 


Piers Plowman has been generally re- 
garded as a formless poem. We read it in 
patches and quote it for its occasional bril- 
liant scenes. In spots it has, as every reader 
knows, a unique and rugged fascination: 
vigorous realism in its characterizations, 
aphorisms of homely wisdom, and a satire 
that is both deft in insight and mellowed 
by charity. But the poem’s organization as 
a whole is too complex for us; we get lost 
in its many threads, and judge it incoherent. 
Some of our best critics have called it 
structureless. That it is in fact not so is the 
thesis of the present book, a thesis admir- 
ably argued and masterfully demonstrated. 
“No less structurally perfect than the 
Divine Comedy”’ is our authors’ final judg- 
ment. Moreover, they plead that the two 
poems are allied by a profound spiritual 
kinship. For “if the Divine Comedy is an 
expression of the ideals of the thirteenth 
century, Piers Plowman is a projection of 
those ideals against the actuality of four- 
teenth-century life.”’ 

An acquaintance 
however, and with 


with those ‘‘ideals,”’ 
their complex inter- 
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locking, is prerequisite for a right reading of 
Piers Plowman. St. Augustine’s vision of 
history as ‘‘two cities,’ one a community 
of lovers-of-self, and the other of lovers-of- 
God-first, underlies the poem’s character- 
izations of ‘‘the fair field of folk.” Cupidity 
and charity are the two opposing possibil- 
ities contending for the human will. The 
poem is, in short, a review of the man- 
ifold corruptions which characterize the 
human wills of members of all classes of 
society in the 14th-century scene, and 
which hamper the poem’s chief character, 
a dreamer named Will, in his efforts to find 
and learn from a true plowman named 
Piers. The pilgrimage of Will-the-dreamer, 
that is, of the untutored human will, has 
as its final purpose Will’s education. Dowel, 
Dobet, and Dobest figure as three forms 
of charity offered for Will’s perfection: 
Dowel is the desiring and receiving of 
spiritual food; Dobet adds acts of devotion 
and the function of teaching; Dobest adds 
the apostolic act of washing away sin. 

But these ideals can be seen, alas, only 
in vision, not in the lives of folk. Apostolic 
tradition, symbolized in Piers, has been 
usurped in the church militant by the fol- 
lowers of anti-Christ, most notably by false 
friars who betray St. Francis. Only in 
Christian conscience, therefore, taught by 
a mystical Piers, does there remain actual 
guidance for Will. This is the poet’s poca- 
lyptic judgment of his own age. Cupidity 
has everywhere introduced a contradiction 
between the ideal and the actual. The 
“fair field’ is, underneath, a Waste Land. 
The words of Christ, “I am the bread of 
life,” are lost in the shouts of “Hot pies, 
hot!’ Today’s reader will be reminded of 
the comparable picture in T. S. Eliot's 
poem Triumphal March: 

And Easter Day, we didn’t get to the country, 

So we took young Cyril to church. And they 


rang a bell 
And he said right out loud, crumpets. 


Thus earthly bread absorbs the whole 
imagination. For the medieval poet, more- 
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over, this is but one aspect of an intellectual! 
disorder ; elsewhere he pictures speech mask- 
ing truth, justice separated from charity, 
and science mistaken for wisdom. 

To illuminate disorder requires, however, 
a background of order. And for the author 
of Piers Plowman this order is furnished by 
scriptural quotations interlarded in the 
poem, never as merely decorative, but 
selected for their theological implications. 
What those theological implications are can 
be discovered by studying the medieval 
glosses or “‘sentences.”” These standard 
commentaries provide us proper context 
not merely for integrating the poet’s scrip- 
tural quotations with his text but, more 
importantly, for reading his symbolism in 
its full and intricate architecture through- 
out the poem. Mr. Robertson and Mr. 
Huppé, therefore, have drawn extensively 
on the “sentences’’ of many medieval 
writers; and this scholarship pays off ad- 
mirably in making possible a consistent and 
rich interpretation. Medieval exegetes saw 
in the symbol-language of scripture many 
levels of pattern-meaning, which we today 
would do well to become familiar with. 

The reviewer must add one reservation, 
nevertheless, in recommending this book. 
The authors have written their book 
primarily for fellow-scholars and have not 
seen fit, unfortunately, to translate the 
many and long Latin passages quoted. For 
most readers today, this will seem either a 
snobbish or a lazy practice. 


Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 
Indiana University 


TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


Foundations of World Organization: A Polit- 
ical and Cultural Appraisal. Edited by 
LYMAN Bryson, et al., New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1952. 498 pages. $4.00. 


This book consists of a series of papers 
given by sixty-two intellectual leaders at a 
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Our English Bible 


By HERBERT GORDON 
MAY. The fascinating story 
of the men who have trans- 
lated the Bible into the Eng- 
lish of their own time through 
1,000 years from Bede and 
Wycliffe to the King James 
Version and the new Revised 
Standard Version. The author 
is one of the editors of the 
R.S.V. and devotes 2 chap- 
ters to it. $2.75 


The Approach 
to Preaching 


By W. E. SANGSTER. With 
penetrating insight, this book 
describes the meaning, privi- 
leges, duties, and pitfalls of 
the minister’s calling. Plain- 
spoken and understanding, it 
makes'clear the problems every 
minister must face and the 
high and rewarding nature of 
the minister’s whole work. 
$2.00 


Testament 


By FLOYD V. FILSON. In 
this popularly written book, 
Dr. Filson opens up for the 
common reader the message 
and significance of each book 
of the New Testament. Repro- 
ductions of 9 great art master- 
pieces illustrate important 
events in the New Testament 
text. $2.50 


Toward Spiritual 


Security 


By WESNER FALLAW. A 
book of vital interest to all 
who wish to learn the joys of 
emotional and spiritual health. 
Dr. Fallaw shows how indi- 
viduals may work toward spir- 
itual security in neighborhood, 
family, church, and in counsel- 
ing situations. A Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection: 

$3.00 
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Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion, held at Columbia University in 
September, 1950. This is the eleventh 
symposium in the same series. The papers 
are written from different points of view 
but are concerned with the one important 
problem of international co-operation and 
world organization. The main purpose of 
this symposium is to endeavour to relate the 
religious, cultural, and social forces to this 
problem, and to show how basic these are 
to the structure of a world community. 

Since it is impossible to deal with all the 
papers, we wish to draw attention to some 
of them which may be of special interest to 
the readers of this Journal. In his paper on 
“World Organization for Durable Peace,”’ 
Oscar Jaszi gives a realistic appraisal of the 
present world situation and offers some 
helpful suggestions which should receive 
careful consideration by the statesmen of 
the world. He points out that the present 
approach of the U.N. to world peace is both 
unrealistic and unsatisfactory. He states 
that the present U.N. policy seems to be 
threefold. First, an attempt is made to 
arouse a particularistic nationalism among 
the peoples within the Soviet orbit. Second, 
the western type of democracy is being 
foisted upon those people regardless 
whether it is suitable for them or not. 
Third, the U.N. hopes to establish goodwill 
among those people through Truman’s 
Fourth Point, which offers economic as- 
sistance for underdeveloped areas of the 
world. This threefold approach is of very 
doubtful efficacy. It is precisely the par- 
ticularistic nationalism which is the source 
of the world’s trouble, and should certainly 
not be encouraged. Then too, to try to in- 
troduce the western type of democracy 
among peoples not ready for it is very 
dangerous. Finally, the Fourth Point is a 
purely materialistic approach which leaves 
out the spiritual aspect of man. 

The paper by Forrest L. Knapp dealing 
with the contributions of the Christian 
movement to the problem of world organ- 
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ization is rather disappointing. Dr. Knapp 
failed to emphasize the dynamic force of the 
Christian faith which could play such an 
important role in uniting the various na- 
tions of the world. The Christian faith 
alone contains that universality of spirit 
so necessary to world organization. In- 
stead, he merely confined himself to the 
denominational aspect of the Christian 
church, trying to show how the various 
Protestant groups are now getting together. 
Such an approach is parochial and limited. 

A very interesting, though limited ex- 
periment, is being undertaken by the Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. This project involves the exchange 
of some faculty members of these universi- 
ties, with a view to establishing a proper 
basis for an amicable understanding among 
the German and American people. This 
project is proving quite successful and 
should be extended to other countries as 
well, if it is to serve a larger area of the 
world. 

In view of the complexity of the problem, 
it is quite clear that no one particular plan 
in itself will suffice to bring about the de- 
sired results. The different ideas outlined 
in this volume should be studied very 
carefully and more conferences of a similar 
kind, which should include religious lead- 
ers, should be arranged more frequently in 
order to further the cause of world peace. 
The Christian Church can do a great deal 
in encouraging these projects and in stimu- 
lating its members to do some serious 
thinking along these lines. 

Louis SHEIN 


St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
Carleton Place, Ontario 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 
By W. T. STACcE. 


Time and Eternity. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1952. vii+ 166 pages. $3.00. 


It is hard for me to see how Professor 
Stace can eat his naturalistic cake and have 


The role of biblical scholarship 


in the life of the church.... 
Criticism 
and 


Faith 
Published 


October 6 John Knox 


In this deeply perceptive and thought-provoking book, one of the leading New 
Testament scholars of our time sets forth both the unshakable security of our 
Christian faith and the importance of the biblical foundation for it. With clear 
insight he reveals the irrelevance of doubts about “authenticity” and fears of 
interpreting the truths in “suspected” passages of Scripture. 


According to Dr. Knox, the truth of the New Testament faith in the significance 
of Christ does not depend on any investigation of the historical scholar. Rather, 
when viewed in the right perspective, any verse of Scripture not only retains its 
truth regardless of probes into authorship and date, but becomes more meaningful 
as we perceive it in its proper place. On this basis, CRITICISM AND FAITH ex- 


milar plains the principles that underlie using the wealth of sound scholarly knowl- 
lead- edge about the Bible for more effective preaching and teaching of the gospel that 
ly in empowered the early church. 

eace. 

pur THE CHAPTERS 

timu- Historical Criticism: Welcomed or The Authority of the New Testament 


rious Forced on Us? Creative Interpretation 

The Security of Faith Historical Criticism and Preaching 
RIN The Meaning of Christ 

For preacher, teacher, scholar, and student—for every thinking Christian who 
would understand the value of biblical scholarship and its contribution to the 
life of the church—CRITICISM AND FAITH offers both a firmer faith and a 
’ vision of new opportunities in study of the Bible. 


STACE. $1.75 At Your Bookstore 


Press, N-COKESBURY 
ABINGDO 
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it too. In his famous Atlantic Monthly 
article, ‘‘Man Against Darkness,’ he had 
it intact. Further, in a panel discussion at 
the M.I.T. Convocation he remarked, 
“The supposed evidences of design in the 
world turn out to be fallacious. And the 
phenomena of mysticism, of religious ex- 
perience, and the like, prove nothing to the 
point.” 

But in the present book he seems to 
swallow both the cake and his words, and 
yet, he doesn’t either. “I do not... re- 
tract naturalism by a jot or a tittle,’’ he 
says. ‘‘On the contrary, I reaffirm it 7m toto. 
But I endeavor to add to it the other half 
of the truth which I now think naturalism 
misses.” 

What is one to say, however, of another 
half which wipes out the first half? Profes- 
sor Stace thinks the two do not cancel each 
other because they have no relation. There 
is the naturalistic experience; there is also 
the mystic experience. In the latter God is 
revealed, but he is revealed in an intuition, 


not conceptually, for God is ineffable, and 
concepts cannot apply to him. But if con- 
cepts do not apply, is he really revealed? 
Professor Stace thinks so because the in- 
tuition comes from the dimension of “‘eter- 
nity” and should not be judged by the 


standards of “‘time.’’ But if the two are 
unrelated how can they be mentioned in 
the same sentence or the same breath? 
This Professor Stace does not explain. “If 
the word relation be taken in a literal 
sense,” he says, ‘‘then God has no relation 
to the world.’’ But what does it mean to 
take it in an other than literal sense? Lit- 
erally, of course, it means nothing, and 
there the author leaves us to flounder as 
we may. 

Professor Stace, having undertaken to 
write a book on the subject, is himself re- 
luctant to leave us completely helpless. 
But his efforts to show that the two orders 
are not related in any intelligible sense are 
only the more perplexing. The mystic may 
live in two dimensions, but he is after all the 
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same man. Indeed, Professor Stace says 
himself that the mystic passes from one 
order to the other and admits thereby some 
form of continuity. Further, when he talks 
of “more adequate’”’ and ‘“‘less adequate’”’ 
religious symbolism he appeals to a com- 
mon standard of adequacy. His use of the 
term ‘‘blessedness’’ supplies another link. 
If no concepts at all were applicable he 
could hardly even characterize the mystical 
experience with ‘‘x-ness.’”” And when he 
says that religious intuitions can supple- 
ment one another he is plainly introducing 
the same standard of coherence he professes 
to reject. 

Finally, I think the appeal to the analogy 
of art is weak. It may be true that we do 
not use logic in our appreciation of the 
beautiful. But I doubt whether there is 
complete unrelatedness to logic in our 
responsiveness to harmony, proportion, 
and form. 

Professor Stace’s book is exceedingly in- 
teresting as a confessio fidei and as a state- 
ment from a person profoundly moved by 
what he takes to be the phenomena of 
mysticism. But why should the appeal of 
mysticism be based on its contradictions? 
There is a difference between that which is 
completely unrelated to conceptual thought 
and that which because of its richness and 
color can only partially be caught in the 
conceptual net. As the great mystics have 
themselves indicated, the experience may 
be a “‘void,”’ but it is a “fruitful void” and 
it is with the fruitfulness that we are really 
concerned. 

J. S. BIxLer 

Colby College 


The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology. 
By Epwarp A. Dowey, JR. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. xi + 
261 pages. $3.75. 


In this carefully-documented volume, 
which is also provided with a well-selected 
bibliography, the author deals with the two- 
fold knowledge of God as set forth in Cal- 
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vin’s writings. This unusually good doc- 
toral dissertation will take a _ respected 
place in literature on Calvin as well as on 
revelation. 

For Calvin, since he takes divine revela- 
tion and faith seriously, knowledge is not a 
merely intellectualized concept. The know- 
edge of God is accommodated in revelation 
to human capacities and sinfulness; it 
correlates knowledge of God and of our- 
selves; it is existential, for it is never sep- 
arated from religious and moral concern; 
it is clear in individual themes, but their 
interrelations are not to be grasped by the 
human mind. 

This knowledge is twofold: it deals with 
God as Creator and as Redeemer. Dowey 
holds that Calvin never worked these two 
aspects into a clear unity. God as Creator is 
known in creation and Scripture, in con- 
science and the internal testimony of the 
Holy Spirit (p. 131). Scripture goes beyond 
what man can learn from creation, but the 
revelation in creation remains relevant, 
even for the believer; indeed, only he can 
really understand it. 

In controversy Calvin built heavily on 
the authority of Scripture, and defended its 
inerrancy, but his real basis of confidence 
was justification by faith in Christ; his view 
was Christocentric. The knowledge of God 
as Redeemer is of Him who is known for his 
gratuitous mercy (p. 206). What Calvin 
says of predestination has meaning only 
for the believer, who holds this point in the 
framework of the larger and controlling 
truth of God’s gratuitous mercy. 

Dowey gives repeated attention to the 
changes in the outline of the Institutes from 
one edition to another; this is an instructive 
feature of his work. Perhaps he has made 
too sharp a distinction between the knowl- 
edge of God as Creator and the knowledge 
of God as Redeemer, but he has written a 
solid and important book. 


FLoyp V. FILSON 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
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The Body. By Joun A. T. Rosinson. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952. 95 
pages. $1.50. 


The fifth in the series, Studies in Biblical 
Theology, this monograph, subtitled ‘A 
Study in Pauline Theology,” is written 
from two basic convictions: (1) redemption 
lies in the free choice of ‘‘the interdepend- 
ence of the community” (because it is man’s 
nature to exist for others), and (2) this is 
Paul’s gospel, expressed in his concept of 
The Body. Indeed, it is ‘‘the keystone of 
Paul’s theology” (p. 9), “the lynch-pin” 
of his thought (p. 48), “the very pivotal 
point on which the whole of his theology 
turns” (p. 48). Using it as his primary 
standard, Robinson accepts the authentic- 
ity of the canonical form of all the Pauline 
corpus except the Pastorals (and Hebrews). 

In the first chapter, ‘“The Body of the 
Flesh,” he finds that Paul’s anthropology 
does not presuppose the Greek contrasts 
between form and substance, the whole and 
its parts,‘and body and soul, but is instead 
firmly based on the Old Testament. How- 
ever, because of ‘‘the glorious destiny of 
the body revealed in Christ” (p. 32), Paul, 
he explains, advanced beyond the Hebrew 
basar to the Greek distinction between odpé 
(flesh) and o@pa (body). For Paul, odpé 
means man in his mortal isolation from 
God, whereas cava means potentially im- 
mortal man as related to God. 

In chapter II, ‘“The Body of the Cross,”’ 
the process of redemption is described in 
three stages: (1) the complete identification 
of the Son of God with fallen humanity, (2) 
the exhaustion of the powers of evil by his 
life and death, and (3) the reproduction of 
Christ’s victory in the life of the Christian, 
through a kind of baptismal identification 
with the body of Christ. 

In Robinson’s final chapter, “‘The Body 
of the Resurrection,’’ Paul views the church 
as an organism, not a society, and this or- 
ganism is the resurrection body of Christ. 
In tracing the origin of this concept, he 
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admits that Paul may be indebted to his 
environment for “the form in which he 
. chose to express himself” (p.55), but main- 
tains that “‘the doctrinal content ... isa 
direct extension of his understanding of the 
Incarnation” (p. 56), caused by the identity 
of the Church and Jesus in the thrice-re- 
peated account of his conversion in Acts 
(. . . why persecutest thou me?). Entry 
into the corporate body of Christ is by 
faith, through baptism, and sustenance is 
provided by the Eucharist. Thus “the 
Church is gradually embodying the Divine 
fulness of Christ’ (p.71). Robinson finds 
this concept of redemption “fundamentally 
social” (p.82) and especially valuable to the 
present generation of Christians. 

This reviewer found the description of 
Paul's view of the church as the Body of 
Christ quite valuable, but was not per- 
suaded by the arguments of the rest of the 
book. Robinson’s Paul is too much a 
Rabbinic Jew, too little influenced by Hel- 
lenism, too systematic in his theology, and 
too closely patterned after the portrait of 
Paul in Acts. Also, there is a tacit but 
definite acceptance of Catholic presupposi- 
tions. Moreover, this reviewer does not 
share the author’s enthusiasm for Paul’s 
doctrine of the church as relevant in our 
times. 

LINDsEY P. PHERIGO 


Scarritt College 


Prayer According to the Catechisms of the 
Reformation. By Kart BartuH. Trans- 
lated by Sara F. Terrien. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1952. 78 pages. 
$1.50. 


This little book contains ‘‘stenographic 
records of three seminars, adapted by A. 
Roulin.” There is no hint that Barth him- 
self read and approved the (apparently 

. French) text here translated. However, 


Roulin claims to have been faithful to 
Barth’s thought and style of speaking. 


Among the book’s features are: con- 
ciseness; continual reference to Reforma- 
tion statements on prayer; a reverent per- 
sonal concern for Christian prayer; and the 
use of more than half of the space for an 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer according 
to the Reformers. 

“Fundamentally, our prayer is made 
even before we formulate it. . . . God 
cannot fail to answer, since it is Jesus 
Christ who prays. . . . To be a Christian 
and to pray are one and the same thing. 
. . . It is the Spirit of God that incites us 
and enables us to pray in a fitting man- 
ner’ (pp. 22-24). Yet prayer is an act of 
man. ‘We are in this human liberty which 
is not crushed by the liberty of God; we 
allow the Holy Spirit to act, and yet, during 


this time, our mind and our heart do not | 


sleep” (pp. 28 f.). 

The exposition of the Lord’s Prayer is 
reverent and helpful. Yet this does not 
keep Barth from saying plainly that the 
doxology was no part of the original text 
of the Gospel; he interprets it as showing 
what second century Christians meant 
when they added the words. Finally, he 


notes with the Heidelberg Catechism “‘that 7 
‘Amen’ means that the certainty of the 7 


divine response is greater than the cer- 


tainty we feel within ourselves of our needs : 


and our desires”’ (p. 78). 
FLoyp V. FILson 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Satan. Edited by BRUNO DE JEsuS-MARIE, 7 


O. C. D. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1952. xxv + 506 pages. $5.50. 


This is the book which has become well- 


known for its two jackets; one a picture of Ff 


Satan in all his ugliness, which if the reader 
is squeamish, he may shed for the more 
conservative one beneath. The work is a 
collection of essays by thirty Roman Cath- 
olic scholars which originally appeared in a 
volume of the Collection de Psychologie 
Religieuse, Etudes Carmelitaines. 
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| The Beginning and the End 
By NICOLAS BERDYAEV 
, This is a final statement of the views of the the development of the author’s own 
1 man Paul Tillich characterizes as ‘“...one thought. The survey includes an acute anal- 
. of the outstanding and most representative ysis of the sources from whom the author 
‘i religious thinkers.” A rare book that phil- derived the most, notably Heraclitus, 
osophers seldom feel called upon to write, Boehme and Kant. $3.50 
p it is a spiritual autobiography which traces 
: Eclipse of God 
n By MARTIN BUBER 
+ Modern philosophy oversteps its bounds  tratingly analyzes the positions of such im- 
is when it attempts to judge the reality of | portant contemporary thinkers as Kierke- 
4 religious experience, holds one of today’s  gaard, Nietzsche, Bergson, Heidegger, Sartre, 
leading thinkers and religious teachers. In and Jung. He also further develops the idea 
of his first book written in America for an for which he himself is most famous, the 
h American audience, Professor Buber pene- “I-Thou” relationship. $2.50 
eg 
What Americans Believe 
; and How They Worship 
is By J. PAUL WILLIAMS 
ot “A dispassionate study of the history, be- Army, naturalistic humanism, and the Pen- 
. ' liefs, institutional structure, and dogmas of _ tecostal Holiness Church. He argues for a 
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. and less established faiths such as Spiritual- doxies of totalitarianism.”—Booklist of 
8 ism, Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Salvation American Library Assn. $5.00 
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By LEROY WATERMAN 
er- A startling analysis of the teachings of Jesus Israel, not the nationalistic tradition as al- 
sie which may well prove a landmark in the most all Christians have held since the time 
_ history of Christian thought. A lifelong Bib- of Christ. A stimulating, thought-provoking 
lical student and archaeologist, Dr. Water- work that cannot be ignored, even if one 
man holds that the actual religion of Jesus does not accept all of the author’s conclu- 
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By CLARICE M. BOWMAN 
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Part One discusses Satan’s existence and 
nature. In accordance with Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine, the literal existence of Satan 
is assumed throughout, although an ex- 
treme skepticism is maintained toward all 
Satanic appearances and manifestations. 
“Angel or Monster’’ describes the Old 
Testament appearances of Satan in his own 
person or in various guises such as wild 
beasts, disease, or death. The finest essay 
in this section is an analysis of ‘The Devil 
in the Writings of Saint John of the Cross.” 
Part Two concerns itself with the place of 
the devil outside of Christianity and in- 
cludes an excellent discussion of some as- 
pects of the adversary in primitive religion 
and an extensive essay on the Prince of 
Darkness in Manichaeism. 

The third part, ‘‘Possession and Diabo- 
lism,’’ is of more value to the biblical stu- 
dent. After an essay on demoniac posses- 
sion in the gospels, exorcism and possession 
are analyzed. Several of these essays have 
quite extensive case histories which par- 
allel biblical accounts. Sixteenth 
Century and Satanism” is an extended 
treatment of the subject worthy of the at- 
tention of the specialist. 

“The Devil in Art and Literature’’ is the 
section having the widest appeal. Some of 
the treatments seem forced to me, but some 
very acute observations are made on Dante, 
Blake, the Romantic movement, Gogol, the 
contemporary French novelists, and others. 
The most brilliant contribution in the book 
is “The Devil in Art.’’ The thesis of Ger- 
main Bazin is that Satan expresses him- 
self wherever there is “‘ugliness, plurality, 
or chaos,” i.e., wherever unity and harmony 
are lacking. ‘‘Deicide”’ is the title of the 
concluding section containing an attempt 
to trace the rise of godlessness in Germany 
from Leibniz to Nietzsche, and concluding 
with an attack on National Socialism. 

The chief values of this volume are sug- 
gestive. Each essay is but a sub-topic of a 
larger whole and the interested reader must 
read further. While not everyone will 


accept the actual being of Satan, any care- 
ful reader will learn much of the domain of 
evil. The book is written in that learned 
and fluid style that one associates with the 
best Roman Catholic scholarship. The 
reader will find little with which to disagree 
and much that is fresh and stimulating. 


LIONEL A. WHISTON, JR. 
Catawba College 


THE BIBLE 


Bible Key Words. By GERHARD KITTEL. 


Translated and edited by J. R. Croates. J 
329 


New York: Harper and Brothers. 
pages. $4.00. 


Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Worter- 
buch zum Newen Testament is a monumental 
work on the study of the New Testament. 
It is an indispensable tool to New Testa- 
ment study. The present book is a trans- 
lation of four significant monographs on 
Love, the Church, Sin, and Righteousness 
from the Worterbuch. It is fortunate that 
at least these four monographs are avail- 
able in English. These four important 
terms of the New Testament are explained 
by outstanding scholars. 

The first monograph on Love is by Gott- 
fried Quell and Ethelbert Stauffer. The 
second monograph on the Church is by 
Karl Ludwig Schmidt. The third one on 
Sin is by Quell, Bertram, Stahlin, and 
Grundmann. The fourth one on Righteous- 
ness is by Quell and Schrenk. Each term is 
exhaustively treated. For example, the 
word Love. What was the meaning of Love 
in the Old Testament? What were the 
words for Love in pre-biblical Greek? How 
was this word used in Hellenistic and 
Rabbinic Judaism? What was the new 
meaning of this term as used in the Gospels? 
What did this word mean to Paul? 

Each monograph has a bibliography, in- 
dex of words, and biblical passages. The 
translator has added some notes and biblio- 
graphical information. Students who do 
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not have easy access to the German edition 
will welcome this volume. The translator 
promises to make some other important 
monographs available in English. 


K. W. Km 
Boston University 


In the Beginning. By SOLOMON GOLDMAN. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
xiv + 892 pages. $5.00. 


This is Volume Two of The Book of Hu- 
man Destiny, a massive literary work on the 
Bible which the author proposes to carry 
through in twelve such volumes. These 
portly tomes are certainly not intended 
for bedside reading! 

The work is being executed from an 
orthodox Jewish viewpoint and it should 
find a large welcome in such circles. The 
book before us deals first with the Contents 
of the Book of Genesis and emphasizes its 
distinctive features as over against prim- 
itive folklore. This is followed by a second 
chapter giving a series of well-chosen selec- 
tions from the Bible text. In his discussion 
of the Historical Background, the author 
shows himself aware of recent archaeolog- 
ical discoveries and this knowledge he uses 
to the discomfiture of Julian Morgenstern 
in some of the latter’s wild surmises. The 
author is quite adept at playing off one 
critic against another and a polemical aim 
is frequently obvious. In regard to Author- 
ship the writer suggests that the Mosaic 
authorship is not untenable and that Moses 
may have had written documents originat- 
ing in the patriarchal period. A final chap- 
ter of this first section is devoted to Phi- 
losophy, and the author is certainly right 
when he says “it contains no formal or 
systematic philosophy.”’ But it does con- 
tain, as Goldman sees, marvelous religious 
insights, and it does so because it is so 
“vigorously anthropomorphic.” 

The book contains about 100 pages of 
commentary on the text of Genesis, and, 
a in the previous volume, the author dis- 


Introducing to ministers, 
theologians, and serious 
readers everywhere— 


The Library of 
Living Theology 


Edited by 


CHARLES W. KEGLEY 
and ROBERT W. BRETALL 


Who are today’s outstanding religious 
thinkers? What do they teach, and how 
do they answer their critics? These 
questions will be answered in an im- 
portant new series of books, THE LI- 
BRARY OF LIVING THEOLOGY, a bril- 
liantly planned symposium on the most 
creative religious thought today. Each 
volume will be concerned with a major 
contemporary figure in theology. 


Volume One 


The Theology 
of Paul Tillich 


Paul Tillich is to theology what Alfred 
North Whitehead is to philosophy. No 
more significant thinker could have 
been selected to introduce this original 
series. 


Following a pattern to be used in other 
volumes, the book contains Tillich’s in- 
tellectual autobiography, 14 essays on 
his work by well-known scholars, and 
a reply by Tillich to their criticism. A 
dynamic approach to a much needed 
field of study. $5.50 


The Macmillan Co. 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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plays his literary skill and taste with about 
600 pages of ‘Echoes and Allusions,” culled 
from every time and clime. 


JOHN PATERSON 


Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. 


The International Critical Commentary: 
The Books of Kings. By JAMEs A. Monrt- 
GOMERY. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. xlvii + 575 pages. $5.00. 


This standard series of commentaries has 
waited long for the volume on Kings, but 
here it is at last. It is ample and impressive. 
Immediately following the table of contents 
there is a bibliography, pp. xiii-xxxv, with 
a few additional pages of reference notes. 
Then come 64 pages of Introduction, in 
which the author discusses the book’s place 
in the canon, ancient versions and their 
groups, sources, and the chronology of its 
terms and synchronisms. With these mat- 
ters duly docketed the commentary is 
taken up. 

There is no continuous reprinting of the 
biblical text but the material is treated 
fully and consecutively in convenient sec- 
tions. Each treatment falls regularly into 
two parts: the exposition, in the course of 
which corrected translations are given when 
they are deemed necessary; and a second 
part devoted specifically to the text and its 
criticism. 

The author says in his preface that he is 
primarily a commentator concerned with 
linguistics, text-criticism, history of in- 
terpretation and exact translation. To this 
conception of his undertaking he faithfully 
adheres. 

He summarizes his view of the Book of 
Kings as a “history written with a religious 
theory and a practical aim. ... The 
spirit of the editor is fully Deuteronomic. 
With I1.25:22ff regarded as a postscript, 
the editor was a contemporary of Jeremiah”’ 
(p. 45). 
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The outstanding contents of the Book of 
Kings are meticulously ‘‘precised’’ (to fol- 
low the author’s use of this word). Solomon, 
Elijah, Jehu-Athaliah, Hezekiah-Isaiah, 
and Josiah are discussed with characteristic 
care and caution. There is an additional 
note on Elijah’s contest with the priests of 
Baal (p. 307); another on ‘extracts from 
certain Isaianic memoirs,’ which includes « 
discussion of the relations between Heze- 
kiah and Sennacherib (p. 513); a third on 
the history of Josiah’s time (p. 541); and a 
fourth on the book found in the temple 
(p. 543). But these are exceptions. Prac- 
tically all material other than that of text- 
criticism is placed in the running exposition. 

At the close of the book there are two 
brief indexes: (1) selected Hebrew words 
and phrases; and (2) places treated with 
archaeological comment. 

For one who wants to know what has 
been said, or is now to be said, about the 
interpretation or translation of any par- 
ticular word or phrase in the Book of Kings, 
this is his book. It is a work of prodigious 
industry, the magnum opus of a great 
scholar, a worthy monument to a worthy 
career. 

Linpsay B. LONGACRE 


The Lliff School of Theology (Emeritus) 


Christ in the Gospels. By HENRY M. Bat- 
TENHOUSE. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1952. 339 pages. $4.00. 


This book is designed for the college class- 


room. Its subtitle is ‘‘An Introduction to 
His Life and Meaning.”’ There are three 
parts: God in History, 30 pages; The Gospe 
Record, 75 pages; The Earthly Life o 
Christ, 200 pages. Eight illustrations oj 
Jesus’ life, taken from engravings and wood 
cuts mainly by Schongauer and Diirer 
two good maps of Palestine and of the 
Roman world; brief questions based 0 
each chapter and a useful bibliography 0 
100 items, published mainly in the las 
quarter century, increase the usefulness 0 
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the book for the student. The author under- 
takes to meet the interest of the reader who 
looks to the Gospels for a story, for aid in 
worship, for history and for theology. 

Part I introduces the thought of history 
as divine drama with three aspects. In the 
gospel of Christ there is: (1) the eternal 
Word which became flesh; (2) the earthly 
life of Christ; (3) the extension in the 
Christian church. Part II presents briefly 
the Roman world, the first Christians and 
the earliest gospel which progressed from 
oral tradition to literature. Then follow 
introductions to each of the four Gospels. 
Part III indicates various ways of looking 
at the life of Jesus and then discusses proph- 
ecy and Messianism which preceded Jesus. 
To this point one third of the volume deals 
with general introductory concerns. The 
rest of the book is a topical discussion of the 
story of Jesus from birth to resurrection 
based on the Synoptic outline, interwoven 
with some Johannine materials. This story 


is recognized as divine history and as es- 
chatological and as Christological in its 
presentation. It is this religious interpre- 
tation of the events which is finally im- 
portant. ‘The Last Supper is history; the 
Lord’s Supper is a sacrament celebrating 
the perennial presence of Christ in the 
world” (p. 283). ‘‘Christ died for his love 
of mankind. That fact, accepted by faith, 
is the gospel’s beginning and its end” 
(p. 304). Augustine summed up the mean- 
ing of the gospel story and resurrection: 
“‘He departed from our eyes that we might 
return into our heart and there find him” 
(p. 319). 

This book does not utilize much of the 
historical Jewish life contemporary with 
Jesus which is illustrated in the Apocrypha, 
the Pseudepigrapha and early Rabbinic 
sources. There is slight indication of the 
immense resources in Strack-Billerbeck, in 
Kittel’s Woérterbuch or in the learned com- 
mentaries. Nor is there an attempt to pre- 
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The outstanding Christian humanist of our time here explores the minds and lives of 
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sent varying estimates of Jesus found in 
Church Fathers or in Catholic and Jewish 
writers. Any writer about Christ confronts 
an impossible undertaking and each man’s 
work reflects his own judgments on many 
debatable issues. But questions will arise 
about the following assumptions: that Peter 
learned to speak and write Greek (p. 38); 
that Mark used Q (p. 69; that ‘“‘abomina- 
tion of desolation’’ meant Nero’s persecu- 
tion (p. 87); that the Suffering Servant is 
Messianic prophecy in pre-Christian days 
(p. 144); that the Wise-men were kings 
(p. 159); that the Lord’s Prayer originally 
had its climax in ‘‘For thine is the kindgom 
etc.”” (p. 224); that Luke’s report of the 
Triumphal Entry contains any ‘“‘palm- 
waving” people (p. 269) or that John does 
not controvert or ignore anything in the 
Synoptics (p. 287). 

This book has some strong assets. It is 
clear, interestingly written, alert to modern 
trends in gospel study and flavored with 
poetic quotations from English literature 
and with well-chosen scriptural passages. 
It has excellent outlines, it condenses many 
viewpoints and balances scholarly informa- 
tion with inspiring religious insights. 

DwiGHT MARION BECK 


Syracuse University 


Jesus’ Spiritual Journey—and Ours. By 
Tuomas S. KEPLER. Cleveland and New 
York: The World Publishing Company, 
1952. 157 pages. $2.00. 


Professor Kepler, of the Graduate School 
of Theology of Oberlin College, has in this 
small volume again offered his services to 
those who would better understand Jesus 
Christ. In 1944 he published his Contem- 
porary Thinking about Jesus, which has 
been widely useful to students of Christian 
thought. Now he presents a series of de- 
votional studies on Jesus which should ap- 
peal to the general public as well. 

The present volume attempts to show 
Jesus in his native setting, confronting real 
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life-problems with principles of high con- 
temporary value for us. The author is writ- 
ing for a verdict. These principles he urges 
as a ‘‘design for living.”’ Here are forty brief 
studies, first prepared for circulation in 
metropolitan newspapers. They clearly 
reflect a scholar’s study of the gospels, but 
they are written in a non-technical idiom. 

The spiritual journey of Jesus is traced 
from stage to stage, largely according to 
Mark’s chronology. The author treats 
the baptism, the temptation, the proclama- 
tion of the gospel, the calling of the twelve, 
the ministry of healing, the use of parables, 
and so on through the events of the last 
week. Naturally many matters of great 
importance are treated quite sketchily, and 
some are omitted entirely. The author’s 
chief concern is not with affording elaborate 
descriptive details of the experiences of 
Jesus, but with showing that the principles 
involved in his life are applicable to the un- 
changing needs of man. It is with our 
journey, far more than with that of Jesus, 
that he is concerned. 

The reviewer set out to check those chap- 
ters which he found especially rewarding, 
but he found himself checking almost every 
one. The titles of the studies are arresting 
and inviting. Some of them are as follows: 
“The Quest for Certainty,”’ ‘Defeat May 
Serve as Well as Victory,”’ “‘Life Is Lent to 
Be Spent,” ‘“‘There Is Only One Sorrow.” 
Seldom does one find such brief studies so 
richly illuminated by apt quotation and 
incident. These studies have a freshness, 
vividness, and vitality that make them 
exceedingly interesting and convincing. 


J. ALLEN EASLEY 
Wake Forest College 


Alterations of the Words of Jesus As Quoted 
in the Literature of the Second Century. 
By Leon E. Wricut. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University, 1952. 153 pages. $3.00. 


To early Christians the words of Jesus 
were life and spirit and they felt free to 
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change them depending upon situations and agree with his classification of some quota- 
circumstances. They were not so much con- _ tions. 

cerned about the form of the words of Jesus The interesting reading of Luke 12:2 is 
as their meaning. This fact isclearly shown cited (p. 130): ‘Father, may thy Holy 
in the writings of early church fathers. It Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.”’ This 
must be remembered, however, that textual is supported by Marcion 700 etc., but not 
variants were caused by some specific by Codex B; this is an error. 

reasons or motivations. Professor Wright The D reading of Matthew 10:23 is cited 


1 lists eight reasons or causes: prudential, (p. 136): ‘““‘But when they persecute you in 

) stylistic, harmonistic, explanatory, ethical, this city, flee to another; but if they perse- 

S dogmatic motivations, and contextual and cute you in another [second city], flee to 

: heretical adaptations. another [third city].’’ The author cites 

y This book is a major contribution to our _ this verse as a characteristic ‘Western’ read- 

5 knowledge of the patristic text of the second ing. It is indeed true that this reading is 

st century. Those who have worked on patris- supported by some Old Latin witnesses, 

it tic writings will certainly appreciate the but it is also supported by the majority of 

d labor of Professor Wright. He has handled the ‘Caesarean’ witnesses and Origen. The 

’s his materials with efficiency and clarity. present reviewer believes that this longer 

te Each patristic quotation is carefully com- reading is a typical ‘Caesarean’ reading. 

of pared with the canonical Gospel text fol- Origen is the earliest witness to this reading 
es lowed by translation and comments. His and he cites this verse carefully once in his 

n- conclusions as a whole are sound and judi- Contra Celsum and once in Exhortation to 

ur cious, but some readers may not entirely Martyrdom. 

1S, 
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The author cites Origen’s text of Mat- 
thew 7:22 (cf. Luke 13:26-7) which is quoted 
in De Principiis iv.1 (p. 140). “Many will 
say to me on that day, Lord, Lord, did we 
not eat in your name and drink in your 
name and cast out demons in your name? 
Then I will say to them, etc.’”” The author 
thinks that this is a typical sample of 
Origen’s loose or mnemonic quotations. It 
is probable that this is a conflation of the 
Matthean and Lucan readings, but Origen 
quotes this verse in this form twice in his 
Commentary on John (see Berlin edition, 
pp. 443 and 447). Furthermore, this read- 
ing is supported by Syr.C. and it was known 
to Jerome and Augustine. It is, then, 
difficult to say that the reading above 
is a loose or mnemonic quotation. Origen 
did not quote many verses from memory; 
he was usually careful in quoting biblical 
texts. 


K. W. Km 


Boston University 


CHURCH HISTORY 


The Foundations of the Christian Fatth: 
A Study of the Teaching of the New Testa- 
ment in the Light of Historical Criticism. 
By J. N. Sanpers. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1952. xii + 199 pages. 
$3.75. 


A Cambridge scholar gives us a stimulat- 
ing summary of what he considers “the 
fundamental beliefs . . . which give the 
Christian religion its characteristic qual- 
ity,” in the light of historical criticism, 
which he believes has a real but limited 
validity. Real, for it helps us to see the New 
Testament ‘‘more clearly in the context of 
its writers’ environment”’ and enables us to 
construct a reasonable portrait of the his- 
torical Jesus and of primitive Christianity. 
But of limited validity, precisely because it 
is historical; it cannot decide such theological 
questions as inspiration and revelation. 

Sanders argues that the old liberal schol- 
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arship was based on erroneous presupposi- 
tions. It said: “Interpret the Scriptures 
like any other book.” The books of the 
Bible thus came to be regarded as the work 
of ‘religious geniuses.’ ‘Revelation’ was 
replaced by ‘Discovery.’ While our author 
is opposed to the dogmatism of the pre- 
liberal approach, he also contends that the 
“‘professedly undogmatic’’ method of lib- 
eralism rested, in reality, upon dogmatic 
pre-suppositions of a different kind, namely 
those of natural science and the philosophy 
of materialism. The events of biblical his- 
tory were thus “‘explained”’ as the result of 
purely natural forces, economic, social, 
political and psychological. ‘“‘Any events 
which could not be so explained were dis- 
missed as mythical, and the possibility of 
divine intervention, breaking into the chain 
of natural cause and event, was not en- 
tertained” (p. 18). Our author contends 


that this approach of Liberalism is erro- 
neous, because it is dogmatic and because 
its pre-suppositions are false. 


Sanders argues that the criteria for de- 
termining the true from the false in the 
Bible ‘‘shall be such as are appropriate to 
the subject-matter, and do not exclude . 
the possibility of a God who intervenes in 
history” (p. 19). His thesis is that one can 
make sense out of the New Testament with- 
out lapsing either into Fundamentalism or 
into the thinly disguised Materialism of the 
radical liberal school. 

Operating with his supernaturalistic The- 
ism, Sanders’ use of historical criticism re- 
stores to “‘the historical Jesus’’ many of the 
aspects which were trimmed away by the 
liberals. The Jesus of J. N. Sanders per- 
formed miracles. His person was super- 
naturally derived, though the story of the 
Virgin Birth (as also the Resurrection and 
Ascension) is inescapably ‘mythical’ in 
character. Also Jesus was possessed of a 
messianic self-consciousness. But the 
Messiah was a supernatural figure whose 
coming in the clouds of heaven would usher 
in the Kingdom, whereas Jesus was a lowly 
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Galilean carpenter of Nazareth. How then 
was it psychologically possible for the latter 
to regard himself as the former? It is re- 
grettable that, although our author argues 
cogently for Jesus’ messianic self-con- 
sciousness, he nowhere addresses himself 
to this formidable psychological objection. 
Sanders rightly argues that historical 
criticism is inevitably determined by the 
basic philosophy of the critic. Accordingly, 
the major weakness of his book is that no 
adequate attempt is made to validate the 
supernaturalistic philosophy which under- 
lies the author’s approach. He would 
doubtless reply that this would call for a 
philosophical treatise, rather than a work 
in historical criticism. Yet the result is an 
arbitrariness about his method that is dis- 
concerting. He writes, for example, that 


“the Bible furnishes its own proper criteria 
for discovering the truth from its pages” 
(p. 44), while he goes ahead to propose that, 
having grasped the New Testament por- 
trait of Jesus, we should ask whether such 


a Jesus is consistent with ‘‘an intelligible 
view of the nature of reality.’”” Just how 
these two statements hold together is not 
too clear. By what criteria does one es- 
tablish ‘‘an intelligible view of the nature 
of reality?’ If they be philosophical, as 
Sanders himself seems to indicate, then just 
how can the Bible be regarded as furnishing 
its own criteria for estimating its truth- 
value? 

The author’s reference to Anselm, in 
connection with the Pauline interpretation 
of Christ’s death as a hilastérion, is also 
misleading. He says that Anselm held that 
“the Death of Christ is the price paid by 
God to the Devil’ for man’s ransom. This 
was the Orthodox view from Origen till 
Anselm, but the ‘‘motif”’ of Anselm’s view 
was that in His death, Christ made satis- 
faction for man’s sin by repairing the 
offended honor of God. 

The reader will find in this book a most 
interesting and critical discussion of the 
‘arly Apostolic Kerygma (which Sanders 
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holds to be the unifying element of the New 
Testament), the synoptic problem, the 
life and teaching of Jesus, the theologies 
of Paul, Hebrews, and the 4th gospel. As 
to the historical value of the fourth gospel, 
Sanders argues that its author remained 
faithful to the substance of Jesus’ teaching. 
In substituting “eternal life” for the “‘king- 
dom of God,” for example, John remained 
faithful to the substance of Jesus’ “‘realized 
eschatology.” 

In addition to the four errata listed by the 
publishers, Dr. Barnes’ name is misspelled 
on page 111, and lines 7 and 8 on page 163 
should be in reverse order. 

This provocative and well-written book 
should be read by every person who desires 
to know whither the winds of contemporary 
biblical scholarship are blowing. It is espe- 
cially valuable as an indication of a present 
trend in British theology toward a neo- 
Biblicism. 


R. G. WILBURN 


Graduate Seminary, 
Phillips University 


The Letters of Saint Athanasius Concerning 
The Holy Spirit. Translated with In- 
troduction and Notes by C. R. B. Shap- 
land. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. 204 pages. $6.00. 


The fame of St. Athanasius is usually as- 
sociated with his impassioned defense of 
the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father. It is perhaps less well-known that 
he also took part in the controversy over 
the place of the Holy Spirit within the 
Trinity and His relation to the Son and to 
the Father. No doubt one of the reasons 
why Athanasius’ réle in the latter contro- 
versy has sometimes been overlooked is due 
to the fact that his writings on this subject 
have not hitherto been available in English 
translation. Such a rendering has now been 
supplied by the Reverend C. R. B. Shap- 
land in a volume which ought to do much in 
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making the work of the doughty defender 
of the faith still better known. 

These letters comprise the first formal 
treatise ever written on the Holy Spirit. 
The metaphor which Irenaeus popularized 
and which doubtless would have satisfied 
many of the early Fathers, that the Word 
and the Spirit are the two hands of God 
(with the implication that what one hand 
does not perform is left for the other), was 
objectionable to Athanasius, who realized 
that a final distinction of function cannot 
be drawn within the Godhead. Again and 
again in these letters Athanasius emphasizes 
that “there is nothing which is not orig- 
inated and actuated through the Word in 
the Spirit’ —an idea which is based on I 
Cor. 8:6, 12:3, et al. In other words, the 


action of the Godhead, as Athanasius un- 
derstands it, derives from the Father and is 
accomplished through the agency of the 
Son in the Spirit. 

The influence of these letters on sub- 
sequent theological thinking has been very 


great. At the same time, the reader must 
not come to them with the impression that 
Athanasius intended to compose a compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject. He has 
little to say, for example, of. the great 
Pauline and Johannine doctrines of the 
fruit of the Spirit and of His witness with 
the spirit of the believer. Even the pro- 
phetic ministry of the Spirit is exhausted in 
His work of the inspiration of Scripture. 
The reason for this limitation is twofold. In 
the first place Athanasius does not set out 
to describe in detail the manifold work of 
the Spirit, but to establish His propriety 
to God; he therefore selects such points as 
bear most directly upon his main subject. 
In the second place, and more fundamen- 
tally, his apprehension is conditioned by 
his concept of sanctification, which is 
metaphysical rather than ethical and es- 
chatological. But by concentrating upon 
what was decisive in combatting the heresy 
of the Tropici (who supported their crypto- 
Arian heresy by a misuse of analogical 
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reasoning) and by reaffirming the propriety 
of the Spirit to the Son, Athanasius not 
only secured the Church’s faith in one God- 
head, but also fixed the line upon which its 
Pneumatic doctrine was to develop. 

Shapland’s introduction and notes are 
both scholarly and well proportioned; the 
translation is careful and idiomatic. Four 
indexes enhance the value of this welcome 
and valuable volume. 


Bruce M. METZGER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


The Era of the Church Fathers. By Hans 
LIETZMANN. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1952. 212 pages. $4.00. 


Hans Lietzmann’s projected five volume 
History of the Early Church was interrupted 
by his death on June 25, 1942. The first 
three volumes to be translated clearly dem- 
onstrated to the English-speaking world 
Lietzmann’s stature as a worthy successor 
to Harnack’s famous chair in the University 
of Berlin. His mastery of the sources, deep 
religious insight, and lucidity of expression 
all served to make him a definitive inter- 
preter of the life and thought of the early 
church. The present volume is the last 
installment of his unfinished manuscript. 
He had intended to include chapters on 
Jerome, Augustine, Civilization in the 
Fourth Century, and the Beginnings o 
Christian Art, but these are wanting! 
Nevertheless the chapters he did complete 
will rank as a classic treatment of the period 
following Julian. After an initial discussio 
of the reigns of Jovian, Valentinian, and 
Valens, Lietzmann turns to a consideratioi 
of the formative role played by Basil 0 
Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregor’ 
of Nazianzus in the shaping of Easter 
Orthodoxy. This is followed by an accoun 
of the western church under Valentinian 
and Gratian, and of the dramatic encoun 
ters between Ambrose and the Empero 
Theodosius. The two concluding chapter 
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on ‘Popular Christianity in the Fourth 
Century” and ‘‘Monasticism’”’ are perhaps 
the most interesting and significant chap- 
ters of the volume. The latter provides a 
much-needed, first-hand assessment-of the 
beginnings of the monastic movement, and 
the former, through the ‘‘catechetical lec- 
tures’’ of Cyril of Jerusalem and the ser- 
mons of John Chrysostom, provides a vivid 
picture of the faith and practice of the 
average Christian of the time. The char- 
acterization of Chrysostom’s pastoral con- 
cern for the distraught members of his city 
congregation in a time of anxiety and dis- 
tress is brilliantly conceived and the manner 
in which he brought his sermons to bear on 
“the daily conduct of life’ is both illuminat- 
ing and suggestive. The exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount is a striking illustra- 
tion of the way in which the ‘exaggerated 
demands”’ of Jesus can be adjusted to re- 
quirements of the more conventional moral 
life. 
WInTuHROP S. HUDSON 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


A Protestant Manifesto. By WINFRED E. 
GarRRISON. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1952. 207 pages. $2.75. 


What is Protestantism? 

What do Protestants affirm? 

What do Protestants have in common with 
other religious faiths? 

What is distinctively Protestant? 

What is alien to the Protestant spirit? 

What do Protestants deny? 

What is Protestantism’s word to the mod- 
ern world? 


These are the questions to which Dr. 
Garrison addresses himself, and they pro- 
vide the basic structure of his book. 

Only recently have Protestants in the 
United States become self-conscious con- 
cerning their religious heritage. As a con- 
sequence of almost three centuries of un- 
challenged dominance in American. life 
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during which the cherished values of Prot- 
estantism became the unquestioned as- 
sumptions of American society, Protestants 
tended to take their faith for granted and 
became largely unaware of its distinctive 
features. The emergence of a strong, vigor- 
ous, and articulate Roman Catholic minor- 
ity since World War I, however, has made 
it imperative that Protestants should now 
be able to give an intelligent and reasoned 
apologetic for their faith. A major difficulty 
many ministers have encountered in at- 
tempting to help the members of their 
congregations come to terms explicitly with 
that which they formerly had taken for 
granted has been the marked paucity of 
books to which the laity could be referred. 
A Protestant Manifesto serves in large 
measure to remedy this deficiency. It is 
clear, irenic, relatively concise, historically 
accurate, theologically informed, and em- 
inently readable. 

Dr. Garrison writes from a frankly lib- 
eral point of view, and Protestantism is not 
so much defined as described. A movement 
rather than a church, Protestantism “‘is not 
a closed system admitting no new discovery 
of truth and no confession of past error.” 
This attitude of mind which inhibits the 
development of an authoritarian visible 
church or “‘sect”’ is rooted in the distinctive 
Protestant affirmations of justification by 
faith alone, the freedom and vocation of the 
Christian man, the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, and the sufficiency of the Bible in 
“all things necessary to salvation.”” From 
this perspective, the large degree of unity 
that exists among Protestants is made 
evident, and the peripheral issues that 
separate the various Protestant bodies are 
seen to be definitely secondary and in- 
cidental. 

Two or three minor dissents might be 
registered. The competency of the in- 
dividual soul to come directly into the 
presence of God without any intermediaries 
probably should not be related to the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers which 
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affirms that all believers may serve as in- 
termediaries for their fellows. Soul com- 
petency is more properly derived from what 
has been called the right of individual judg- 
ment, but which would be better termed the 
necessity for an explicit faith. Also the 
literary device of high-lighting the areas 
of agreement between Protestants and men 
of other faiths may serve to make less clear- 
cut a real appreciation of the distinctively 
Protestant understanding of the Christian 
faith. For, as the author points out, the 
apparent similarities in many instances are 
more verbal than real, since the central 
Protestant doctrines have far-reaching im- 
plications which affect every single item 
Lastly, the effort to 
describe rather than define, while it has 
many values, inevitably sacrifices to a cer- 
tain degree the incisiveness of insight into 
the nature of God, man, and society which 
has been the most conspicuous feature of 
historic Protestantism and has contributed 
so greatly to Protestant social and eclesi- 
astical construction. For the author to 
do otherwise, however, would be for him 
to do violence to his own irenic spirit and to 
seriously compromise one of the major 
merits of his book. His interest is in the 
unity of all Christians and his marching 
orders are the humble words of Scripture, 
“Come, let us reason together.”’ 


WInTHROP S. HuDsON 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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By The Way. By Francis J. MCCONNELL. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 286 pages. $3.50. 


When a great man looks back over his 
labors of sixty years, he finds mountain 
peaks and valleys which call forth memories 
almost forgotten, but which are neverthe- 
less primary factors in understanding the 
recent past. Bishop McConnell’s volume is 
fascinating conversation about the hap- 
penings of yesterday, and should be read 
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by all students of the American Church. 
Humor and tragedy, the resolving of 
difficulties, numerous events and incidents, 
all told in simple, vivid English lead one 
behind the scenes and into the heart of a 
man who knew his age and the problems 
of his Church. Scores of men and women 
(a few still living) become alive before one’s 
mind and bring new insight to the battles 
which once shook the church and the age. 

Bishop McConnell’s insight and under- 
standing of human nature are to be found 
on every page. Advice to one in a storm is 
still good: ‘‘Head her up into the wind, and 
ride it out.”” His appreciation of contem- 
porary science may be seen in, ‘‘About the 
only absolute we can find in physical science 
today is the fact that in the scientific field 
everything is relative.’’ Men in authority 
are too ready ‘‘to take the line of least 
resistance.”’ Religion should ‘‘be judged by 
its total effects.”” “Barth has not thought 
as far as Niebuhr.’’ His judgment of social 
reformers is valid: ‘It will never do to dis- 
parage the social radical.” All these and 
more, too, await the reader’s discovery. 

Any bishop who can write a one-thousand 
word exposition each week for thirty-three 
years without a single miss, in addition to 
his regular duties, is something of a marvel 
to this reviewer! Our great social-religious 
leader still) keeps sweet, for he says, ‘‘On 
the whole, I have not had to take dis- 
agreeable consequences beyond what was 
to be expected, because of causes I have 
stood for.’’ This reviewer’s advice is buy 
the book and read it! 

Wo. CARDWELL Prout 
The Methodist Church, 
Howell, Michigan 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Religious Beliefs of American Scientists. By 
EDWARD LERoy Long, JR. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1952. 168 pages. $3.00. 
Here is an informative and clarifying 

contribution for the thinking of all persons 
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interested in understanding the relation- 
ships between science and religion. Final 
answers are not striven for. The overt aim 
of the author is “to inform, to report a 
history . . . a study of the religious credos 
written by natural scientists’ of the last 
half-century in America. It is ‘‘a story of how 
scientists who concern themselves with the 
study of nature look at the meaning of life.” 

The first part of the book deals with 
scientists who approach our subject from 
the scientific view, and gives concise ex- 
positions and interpretations of the written 
opinions of nineteen representative scien- 
tists. Typical is the presentation of Albert 
Einstein as representing belief in God as 
Cosmic Structure, a view ending in pan- 
theism and humanism; Arthur Compton 
as representing God as First Cause; Robert 
A. Millikan and Lecomte Du Nouy as 
representing Christian theism and the idea 
of growth; Carl W. Miller as representing 
theism and emphasis on man’s significant 
role in affairs; Percy W. Bridgman and 
Philipp Frank as representing a nontheistic 
humanism; and Karl T. Compton as rep- 
resenting a “‘religious’’ enthusiasm for 
science and invention. The views of nu- 
merous other scientists also are discussed. 

The latter part of the book does similarly 
for the views of eleven representative 
scientists who start with strong religious 
convictions and try to bring their scientific 
opinions into harmony. Frank L. Marsh 
represents the view that ‘‘creationism’’ is 
still more truthful than evolutionism; 
Howard A. Kelly is typical of numerous 
champions of biblicism which too easily 
leads to ‘‘compartmentalization’”’ of belief; 
Igor Sikorsky represents a strong mystical 
protest against contemporary materialism; 
Henry H. Lane in his book, Evolution and 
Christian Faith (1923) and William L. 
Poteat in Can a Man be a Christian Today? 
(1926) hold firmly to the worth and role of 
both science and religion, and approximate 
a dialectical presentation that seems to be 
both sensible and satisfying. 
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The spirit of this competent study is 
altogether praiseworthy. The author 
reaches some interesting conclusions, to 
mention only some: “Scientists hold no 
religious view uniquely their own.” A 
scientific spirit does not imply denial of 
religious devotion. Many of the statements 
of scientists suggest that science and re- 
ligion are two categories. ‘‘No satisfactory 
religious system can be based on the facts 
of science.’’ “Only when competent science 
handles scientific matters and competent 
religion handles religious matters and a 
dialectical attempt to relate both to a total 
world view bridges the gulf between them 
does a true reconciliation between science 
and religion result.’”” The commitment 
desired by existentialism can properly 
follow. 

Horace T. Hour 

Ohio University 


Natural Science and the Spiritual Life. By 
JoHN BatLuigE. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 43 pages. $1.75. 


In this little book, which comprises the 
‘philosophical discourse’”’ delivered at Ed- 
inburgh before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1951, John 
Baillie poses again the classic problem of 
the relation between reason and _ faith. 
His answer to that problem reflects the 
Cartesian dualism of matter and spirit, 
since Baillie recognizes the distinctive 
provinces of reason and faith and the kinds 
of knowledge discovered in each. But it is 
an answer which also suggests the Thomis- 
tic conviction of the unity of science and 
religion. So his larger project is to delineate 
their respective roles as well as to reveal 
the mutually instructive synthesis of nat- 
ural science and religion which modern man 
is yet to achieve. 

The modern conviction that science is 
concerned only with the factual and de- 
scriptive, that there is no place for values 
in a strictly scientific inquiry, is voiced in 
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this lecture. Baillie insists, and many 
scientists have agreed, that the laboratory 
is devoid of the knowledge which might 
blueprint the good life that the new science 
abundantly offers. Yet the conditions under 
which scientific research flourishes, which 
he himself distinguishes—‘‘humility, self- 
effacement, tolerance, impartiality, and a 
community of thought that transcends all 
distinctions of class or race or nations’’— 
carry an imperative social program in an 
era which utilizes the fruits of science. 
These qualities are no part of the Greek- 
Medieval search for final causes which 
stymied the progress of science; they have 
not compromised the naturalist’s quest. 
They are the conditions for the efficient and 
continuing exploration of the world of 
nature. But it is Baillie’s point that these 
virtues which harmonize with the require- 
ments of scientific prosperity are also Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Listing science’s debts to Christianity, 
Baillie says that the life of faith sustains 


the idle curiosity of the scientific inquirer 
and supports an inquisitiveness that might 


otherwise run dry. He also contends that 
experimental and observational techniques 
waited on the naturalist’s freedom from the 
pagan conviction of the inevitable and 
mechanical fixity of the world. The lib- 
erating force was the Christian doctrine of 
Nature’s contingency on God’s will. 
Ipus L. MURPHREE 
Ohio University 


JUDAISM 


Judaism and Modern Man. By WILL HER- 
BERG. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Young, 1951. xi + 313 pages. $4.00. 


Here is a clarion call to Jews to ‘return 
unto the Lord” through the faith of the 
Prophets and the Rabbinic Tradition. The 
author, one of the editors of the new quar- 
terly, Judaism, rediscovers the great the- 
ological heritage of Judaism before that 
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faith’s capitulation to anthropocentrism, 
culminating in Joshua Loth Liebman’s 
Peace of Mind, which is quite different from 
the Peace of God. 

Mr. Herberg’s knowledge of trends in 
modern secular, philosophical and religious 
thought is prodigious. But the author is 
more than an intellectual analyst. He 
writes like the prophet he is. In twenty 
stabbing chapters he analyzes successively 
the plight of modern man, the basic teach- 
ings of Judaism and Hebraic religion in 
their personal and social outreach, and the 
“mystery of Israel.” 

Modern culture is desperately idolatrous 
in both thought and action. The hopeless- 
ness it unconsciously feels represents the 
perennial crisis of man without, yet before, 
God. But man need not destroy himself. 
The “root source of all wrongdoing and 
moral evil’’ is idolatry. The solution to the 
modern plight is a ‘‘God-centered relativ- 
ism.”” The perfect love of God is the ul- 
timate law and norm of life. This makes 
Judaism ‘‘an ethic of total social responsi- 
bility.”’ Finally, the author steers an effec- 
tive middle course between orthodox funda- 
mentalism and the liberal-reform position. 
Both revelation and reason receive their 
place. ‘Revelation is the self-disclosure of 
God in his dealings with the world. Scripture 
is thus not itself revelation but a humanly 
mediated record of revelation.”’ The analy- 
sis of Torah is provocative. Torah means 
Heilsgeschichte, calling men to existential 
decision. 

Both by indirection and specific state- 
ment the writer presents a view of the rela- 
tion between Judaism and Christianity 
which goes beneath the superficiality of 
affrming that after all both faiths teach 
the love of God and man. Mr. Herberg 
distinguishes between ‘‘Hebraic religion”’ 
and “Jewish faith,” the former standing for 
elements common to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Much of the presentation through- 
out the book is in behalf of Hebraic re- 
ligion. The two faiths hold similar views 
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of man and sin and of what is to be done 
about sin, of the Living God, of the world 
and history (as against the ‘‘Greco-Orien- 
tal’’ Weltanschauung), of the absurdity of 
gradual human progress toward a Kingdom 
of God on earth (the future Messianic age 
is a time of divine judgment), of the ‘‘resur- 
rection of the body”’ as against the Greek 
doctrine of the ‘immortality of the soul,” 
and of redemption through the free grace 
of God. 

On the other hand, the two faiths are not 
the same. They stand in dialectical rela- 
tion, each requiring the other. Mr. Her- 
berg affirms Franz Rosenzweig’s interpre- 
tation when he says that ‘‘the functions of 
Judaism and Christianity in the divine 
economy are seen to be organically re- 
lated . . . and yet irreducibly different in 
their orientations: Judaism looking inward 
to the Jews; Christianity looking outward 
to the gentiles, who, through it, are brought 
to the God of Israel.” 

This situation throws light on hatred of 
the Jews. ‘‘Anti-Semitism is the other side 
of the election and vocation of Israel.”’ 
Men try to get rid of the Jews in order to 
get rid of God. The author agrees with the 
view that Christian hatred of the Jews is, 
profoundly considered, actually hatred of 
Christ. 

This volume is a most valuable interpre- 
tation for seminary and advanced college 
study of Jewish ethics and theology. It is 
too bad that the index is limited to names. 

Members of N.A.B.I. will look forward to 
Mr. Herberg’s paper on ‘Christianity and 
Judaism” at the December national meet- 
ing. 

A. Roy ECKARDT 

Lehigh University 


The Wisdom of the Talmud. By BEN ZION 
BoxsER. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1951. xx + 180 pages. $3.75. 


Here is a brief introduction to the Tal- 
mudic period and literature, written for the 
layman, and illustrated generously with 
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quotations. Within these limits Rabb; 
Bokser has written an excellent handbook. 

He begins with the problems of introduc- 
tion. What are the Talmudic writings? 
How and why are they divided? Why did 
they come into being? For most teachers to 
whom these writings are but vaguely 
known, this treatment is valuable. A rapid 
survey follows of the cultural and religious 
movements of Judaism from the appearance 
of the Sopherim to the full emergence of the 
Rabbis. The section concludes with a 
description of the adjustment of Judaism to 
the destruction of the Temple and the 
difficult years which followed, material 
which is all too often unknown to the 
Christian scholar. The presentation is en- 
riched throughout by the selection of Tal- 
mudic anecdotes which reveal clearly the 
problems and background of the period. 

“The wisdom of the Talmud” is sum- 
marized under five headings: theological 
elements, social ethics, personal morality, 
jurisprudence, human wisdom. The method 
adopted is to make a brief explanatory note, 
and then to give illustrative quotations at 
considerable length, making almost an 
anthology. This is effective because the 
reader at once recognizes the spiritual 
greatness of the Rabbis and their kinship 
to the Biblical writings. Parables and 
metaphors are cited which sound very much 
like the teaching of Jesus. 

Rabbi Bokser has made a clear presenta 
tion of a difficult subject which is enriched 
by his quotations. This reviewer suspects 
that often his quotations are occasional hig 
peaks or New Testament parallels rathe 
than being completely typical. The style 
of the book while clear is quite prosaic 
Dates are seldom given in the historica 
portion. The book is well set up typograph 
ically, indexed, fully documented, with a 
adequate bibliography in the Introduction. 

While the book can be of little value td 
the trained scholar in Rabbinics, it is o 
considerable value to the biblical studen 
who wishes acquaintance with the field bu 
who can afford only a brief introduction 
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This reviewer will use it with his classes 
that they may more fully understand the 
Jewish aspects of the New Testament. 


LIONEL A. WHISTON, JR. 
Catawba College 


Karaite Anthology. By LEON NEmoy. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. 
xxvi + 412 pages. $6.00. 


“The present state of Karaite research 
permits of no complete detailed history of 
the Karaites and their literature.’’ This 
observation of Leon Nemoy (curator of 
Hebrew and Arabic literature in the Ster- 
ling Memorial Library at Yale), in his 
excellent article on the Karaites written 
for the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 
testifies to the need of a volume such as this 
which he has now completed for the im- 
portant Yale Judaica Series. 

Pioneer inquiry into the nature of the 
Karaites had been undertaken by Abraham 
Harkavy, Samuel Poznanski, Isaac Mar- 
kon, Jacob Mann, Winter and Wunsche, 
and others. But now, for the first time, we 
have an anthology which contains signif- 
icant specimens of Karaite literature cover- 
ing the range from the earliest times in the 
7th century A.D. and ending approximately 
at the 16th century, with the exception that 
the extract from the Karaite prayerbook 
and marriage service takes us beyond the 
16th century. These writings are trans- 
lated by the author from the Arabic, 
Aramaic, and Hebrew sources. 

Karaism is of interest to us by reason of 
the fact that, other than the Samaritans, it 
is the only Jewish sectarian movement 
which has survived for some twelve cen- 
turies. This schism developed among the 
Jews of Mesopotamia as a protest to the 
validity of the Talmud, to the authority 
of the religious and secular leaders; it in- 
sisted on the right of each individual to 
interpret the Bible in his own light; it 
stressed a renaissance of Messianic nation- 
alism, of asceticism and of social justice. 


"2 
FAITH-STRENGTHENING 
BOOKS 


REDISCOVERING 
JESUS 


by JACK FINEGAN 
Ordained Clergyman, Disciple of Christ 


In his first book since 
the highly successful 
Youth Asks About Reli- 
gion and Light from the 
Ancient Past, Mr. Fine- 
gan’s REDISCOVERING 
JESUS brings a fresh 
perspective on the fact of 
Jesus’ existence, His cen- 
trality in human history, 
His meaning for the world 
today. 
Crystal-clear answers 
are given to the doubts or 
confusions about Christ's life, Message, and im- 
portance in world history, and the role Chris- 
tians must play in fulfilling His historic and 
prophetic goals. 

REDISCOVERING JESUS brings you a 
great scholar’s understanding and knowledge, 
told in everyday language. You will welcome 
this book as a clear-spoken, eloquent explana- 
tion of Jesus’ meaning to Christians today. 

$2.50 


REDISCOVERING 
the BIBLE 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


Here you will see that ‘the Bible presents a 
historical pageant, whose theme is the trium- 
phant working out of God's purpose in spite 
of all attempts to oppose it” . . . that “what 
makes the Bible sacred scripture is its power 
to make the reader know that he is an actor in 
the historical pageant of God's redemption.” 

Skillfully answered are questions like these 
that challenge the faith of many today: How is 
the Bible inspired? Why is Christ divine? Why 
do good people suffer? Can you believe in mir- 
acles? “Surely the most eloquent and exciting 
survey of Biblical religion that has appeared in 
the last decade or so.""—Leland Jamison, Jour- 
nal of Bible and Religion. 


A Haddam House Book $3.50 


at your bookstore or direct 


Association Press 
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The very name Karaism, is derived from 
the Hebrew word which means ‘“‘to read,” 
and signifies the need of return to the read- 
ing and study of Scripture itself for religious 
guidance. The author discusses other pos- 
sible shades of meaning in the name. 

In its early period Karaism exhibited a 
strong missionary spirit and expanded into 
Iraq, Syria, Palestine and later into Turkey, 
Poland and Russia. It is of interest to note 
that Jacob Al-Kirkisani, the 10th century 
historian of Karaism, included the fol- 
lowers of Jesus among the sectarian dis- 
senters from Rabbinic Judaism. 

The opponents of the Karaites were the 
Rabbinites, the defenders of the oral tradi- 
tion. Their foremost spokesman was 
Saadiah Gaon. The author maintains that 
his attack had important beneficial con- 
sequences for the Karaites. There are those, 
however, who believe that in the long run 
Saadiah’s firm opposition preserved Rab- 
binic Judaism as the Judaism of the future 
and led to the dwindling of the Karaite sect. 

At the beginning of the 20th century 
there were approximately 12,000 Karaites 
remaining in the world, 10,000 of them in 
Russia. Today, with the advent of Com- 
munism in Russia, Karaism is practically 
extinct. 

Those interested in this remarkable his- 
toric off-shoot of Judaism are grateful 
indeed for this anthology, which contains 
authentic scholarship and valuable com- 
ments and notes. 

RaBBr Morris GOLDSTEIN 

Pacific School of Religion 


Max Leopold Margolis—Scholar and Teacher. 
Philadelphia: Alumni Association, Drop- 
sie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learn- 
ing, 1952. xii + 124 pages. $2.50. 


The enduring reward for a life conse- 
crated to scholarship is in the advancement 
of knowledge and in the raising up of 
disciples. Both of these attainments were 
achieved by the late Max L. Margolis 
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(1866-1932), as seen in this volume ded- 
icated to his cherished remembrance. 

The book opens with a message of ap- 
preciation from Mrs. Evelyn A. Margolis; 
a tribute by Abraham A. Neuman, Presi- 
dent of Dropsie College where the late Max 
Margolis gave distinguished service as 
Professor of Biblical Philology; and a 
preface by Robert Gordis, editor. The 
chapters, all written on a high level, deal 
with the eminent contribution of Max L. 
Margolis in his specialized fields: Robert 
Gordis tells of his life and career; Frank 
Zimmermann describes the work in Bible 
and Rabbinics; Ephraim A. Speiser out- 
lines the contribution to Semitic linguis- 
tics; Harry M. Orlinsky relates the re- 
search on the Septaugint; Joshua Bloch 
touches upon the material on the history 
and philosophy of Judaism. In addition, 
there is a bibliography of the works of 
Margolis, arranged by Joseph Reider; and 
an index of subjects, of special words and 
phrases, and of special passages discussed. 

There are two personal items to be added. 
During the period when Max Margolis 
taught at the University of California in 
Berkeley, he directed the Hebrew and 
Religious education at Congregation Sher- 
ith Israel of San Francisco, of which the 
reviewer is the rabbi. Also, the reviewer 
was taught Aramaic by Max Margolis at 
Dropsie College, and can testify to the 
full truth of the characterization of his role 
as a teacher: ‘There was a touch of genius, 
stimulating his students with precept, but 
even more by example.” 

RaBBi Morris GOLDSTEIN 

Pacific School of Religion 


RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental Health and Hindu Psychology by 
SwaMi AKHILANANDA. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1951. 231 pages. 
$3.50. 


Swami Akhilananda, of the Ramak- 
rishna Order of India, and director of the 
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Vedanta Societies in Providence and Bos- 
ton, has become well-known for his ability 
to interpret Hinduism and Hindu culture 
to the West. Many readers will remember 
his Hindu Psychology; Its Meaning for the 
West and his Hindu View of Christ, both of 
which have appeared within the last five 
years. The Swami is actively functioning 
as a minister to two congregations, and as 
such has constant opportunity to put into 
practice his knowledge both of Hindu and 
western psychology in his counseling of 
those who come to him for help. 

He is obviously acquainted with the best 
literature on the subject of mental health, 
both from the standpoint of the secular, 
professional psychiatrists and clinical psy- 
chologists, and that of the minister. His 
footnotes abound in references to the better 
books on pastoral counseling. Much of the 
best that these western writers advocate 
is included in his book, and to that he has 
added such insights as have come to him out 
of his Hindu heritage. Actually except in 
certain chapters near the end, one might 
read the book without suspecting that its 
author was a Hindu monk. But in the end 
it turns out that it is truly Hindu in the 
reformed manner; and very good reading 
indeed. 

For India’s preoccupation with the 
techniques which are made much of by 
modern psychologists and_ psychiatrists, 
dates from very ancient times. Particularly 
in matters of relaxation, mediation, inner 
integration, etc., they have long been 
masters. Here Swami Akhilananda, very 
much at home in the modern age adopts 
these old techniques to our time and offers 
them as a clue to the discovery of mental 
poise and health, which is so much the need 
of modern men and women. 

His various chapters, which seem to have 
been given as addresses or sermons, deal 
with precisely the kind of problems which 
are most common today. To list only a few, 
there are: How to overcome anxiety,— 
how many would be glad to know!; The 
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conquest of fear, frustration; forgiveness 
or aggression; Competition or coépera- 
tion; How to overcome conflict and ten- 
sion; Religion and integration; Is religion 
escapism?; and finally, Power through 
religious practices—with practical talks 
along the way on love, marriage, alcohol- 
ism, etc. It isa very practical book. 

His critique of the presuppositions of 
secularist psychology, particularly those 
of the behaviorists and the Freudians is 
sharp and clear, a much needed word in our 
day. But he is at his best when in the last 
chapters he gets down to telling of the aims 
and techniques of Hinduism in the field of 
the integration of personality, and so of 
mental health. Whether in this busy, 
activist age he can get people of the west 
to take the time and undergo the disciplines 
which make for inner peace, one may won- 
der, but here nevertheless is presented a 
very definite way by which it is insisted that 
man can attain peace and mental health. 

The Swami is broadly tolerant, indeed 
quite eclectic in all matters religious. He 
can and does freely avail himself of what- 
ever insights he finds in Christianity or 
Judaism in the West. But he is, none-the- 
less, in the end, true to his Hindu heritage 
in his deep regard for and understanding 
of those who renounce the common life and 
give themselves up wholly to the pursuit of 
truth or of salvation. It is not for every- 
body to do so, but those who do are by no 
means to be thought of as objects of pity 
or commiseration for that which they have 
given up. Nor are they to be condemned 
as escapists, ‘‘for a man is not selfish when 
he seeks to find his real self in a monastery 
or any other place. When he finds his own 
self or soul, he finds the souls of others, for 
there is only one Soul.” He ‘‘cannot see 
God in the world until he sees God in him- 
self.” And his religion, that of the great 
Ramakrishna ‘‘teaches us to see God in our- 
selves and then in the world.” 

Altogether this is a valuable addition to 
the growing list of books which relate 
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religion to mental health. It is a good thing 
to know what insight Hinduism has to 
contribute to our understanding in this 
important area. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 


Northwestern University 


DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


The Imitation of Christ. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by Tuomas S. 
KEPLER. Cleveland and New York: 
The World Publishing Company, 1952. 
287 pages. $1.50. 


Theologia Germanica. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Tuomas S. 
KEPLER. Cleveland and New York: 
The World Publishing Company, 1952. 
192 pages. $1.50. 


Introduction to a Devout Life. By FRANCIS 
DE SALEs. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Thomas S. Kepler. Cleveland 


and New York: The World Publishing 
Company, 1952. 352 pages. $1.50. 


These three volumes mark the beginning 
of an important publishing venture in the 
field of devotional literature. According to 
present plans, this series of books will 
eventually comprise a total of twelve vol- 
umes. In preparation are Table Talk by 
Martin Luther, The Journal of John Wool- 
man, Letters and Reflections by Francois 
Fenelon, Christian Perfection by John 
Wesley, The Spiritual Riches of John 
Wesley, Thoughts of Pascal, The Rule and 
Exercises of Holy Dying by Jeremy Taylor, 
The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living by 
Jeremy Taylor, and The Private Devotions 
of Lancelot Andrewes. 

So far as the reviewer knows, this is the 
first appearance of any extensive series of 
devotional books edited from the Protes- 
tant point of view and intended, presum- 
ably, for the Protestant reading public. 
It reflects a growing recognition within 
Protestantism of the need of more adequate 
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material for use in the deepening of personal 
religious life. The reviewer hopes and ex- 
pects that the response to these first three 
volumes will encourage the publishers to 
proceed promptly with the remaining nine 
volumes in the series. 

With regard to the three volumes im- 
mediately under review, little needs to be 
said. Each one of these books has earned a 
well-deserved place among the devotional 
classics of the Christian world. As the 
editor has stated in his introduction to the 
first of these volumes, ‘‘the catalog in the 
British Museum shows The Imitation of 
Christ the most widely read book in the 
world, excepting the Bible, for four hun- 
dred years.” 

Francis de Sales’ Introduction to a Devout 
Life should appeal to many Protestants 
because it is oriented specifically to the 
layman, as the following typical passage 
witnesses: ‘‘By devotion, the care of the 
family is rendered more peaceable, the love 
of the husband and wife more sincere; the 
service of the prince more faithful, and 
every employment more pleasant and 
agreeable.” 

This reviewer’s favorite is the Theologia 
Germanica, a product of the fourteenth- 
century, primarily lay movement known as 
the Friends of God, of which Eckhart was 
master and inspirer. Used for periods of 
morning or evening devotion, almost any 
chapter of this profoundly moving book 
can be counted upon to provide a sentence 
or more that deserve prolonged reflection 
and meditation. Consider one example 
only: ‘‘I would fain be to the Eternal Good- 
ness, what his own hand is to a man” 
(p. 57). 

The editor of this series is to be thanked 
not only for making available such a well- 
selected group of devotional classics, but 
also for introductions interestingly-written 
and based upon the best modern scholar- 
ship. 

CaRL E. PURINTON 

Boston University 
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Book Notices 


THE BIBLE 


The Bible, A New Translation, with Concordance 
and Maps. New York: Harper, 1952. $5.00. 


A Social and Religious History of the Jews (Second 
edition, revised and enlarged). By Sato W. 
Baron. New York: Columbia University. Vol. I, 
415 pages; Vol. II, 493 pages. Vol. I & II, $12.50. 


Those who use the Moffatt Bible will find the 
short concordance helpful. A little over 5,000 words 
are listed. This is probably the first concordance to 
a modern translation. Another new feature of this 
edition is the 14 small maps attached. 

When the first edition of Baron’s work appeared, 
it was hailed as one of the great histories of the Jews. 
This enlarged and revised edition is far better in 
many respects than the first edition. This is indeed 
one of the greatest histories of the Jews. Bibliog- 
raphy and notes have been brought up to date. 
The author expects to cover, probably in seven 
volumes, the cultural history of the Jews from the 
beginning to the present. It is reported that the 
entire set will be available by 1955. The present two 
volumes cover the history of the Jews from the 
beginning to the end of the Talmudic period, about 
500 A.D. The first five chapters are devoted to the 
Old Testament period from the beginning to about 
516 B.C. The following five chapters cover the four 
centuries from Alexander the Great to 70 A.D. The 
remaining five chapters analyze the effect of the 
Judeo-Roman wars and others. 

K. W. Km 

Boston University 


Centuries Ago. By VIRGINIA DRYSDALE KEENEY. 
Philadelphia: Press of Allen, Lane and Scott, 
1951. 126 pages. $2.50. 


Centuries Ago is a simple story of some of the 
major events of the Old Testament, without any 
critical attempt to distinquish between myth, legend 
or history. Brief introductions are given to prophetic 
books and other historic connections are used to 
link some of the varied events of this ancient story 
of the Hebrews. The author aims to present her 
material in chronological order and to show de- 
velopment in the Hebrew conception of God from a 
tribal deity of war and revenge to a universal God of 
forgiveness and love. 

Laymen will find much in this slender volume to 
aid them in an understanding of the Old Testament 
story. The author has undertaken a most commend- 
able plan. It is regrettable that so much space is 


given to the period before the Exile and so little to 
the later period when the greatest religious thinking 
took place, expecially in Second Isaiah. Laymen 
need to find the relation between priestly writing 
after the Exile to the thought in Genesis, especially 
its first chapter and other parts of the Pentateuch. 
Ruth and Jonah need to be placed in relation to the 
restoration after the Jewish exile. Some of the great 
stages of thought on worship, ideas of God, and of 
human relations deserve a few additional pages if 
the reader is to have proper perspective on this 
great body of literature. The church schools tend to 
give far more attention to the earlier Hebrew periods, 
to the neglect of the prophets and the post-exilic 
development of religious thought and the creation 
of the Old Testament. 

Centuries Ago may be used to stimulate lay read- 
ers to further study. 

Epna M. BAXTER 
Hartford School of Religious Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 


RELIGION IN HISTORY 


Christianity, Past and Present. By BaAstL WILLEY. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1952. 150 
pages. $2.00. 


This little volume consists of seven lectures de- 
livered at Cambridge during the year 1950. Al- 
though prepared by a professor of English literature 
rather than by a church historian or theologian, the 
lectures reflect the thinking of one well-informed 
about the history and interpretation of the Chris- 
tian faith. After an introductory essay, the reader 
will find five chapters surveying important epochs or 
phases of Christian history which are described by 
such headings as ‘‘To the Greeks Foolishness,” 
‘The Age of Faith,” ‘‘Christianity and Humanism,” 
etc. Chapter VII presents the author’s own con- 
clusions under the heading, ‘‘The Present Day.” 
The modern thinker to whom Professor Willey 
gives most attention is Kierkegaard. Yet it was 
interesting to the reviewer to observe how this 
teacher of literature brought in Coleridge as a 
counter-balance to the extremism of Kierkegaard. 
“For my own part,’ Professor Willey writes, ‘‘I 
prefer the more moderate position of Coleridge, who 
dwelt not upon the ‘‘absurdity of faith, but upon 
its necessary connection with our moral and spir- 
itual experience, and its immunity from the attacks 
of the unenlivened reflective faculty. . . . To the 
many despairers of modern times Kierkegaard’s 
challenge may have brought the only possible in- 
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vigoration, but I distrust an apologetic which de- 
rives its force from the existence of inward or out- 
ward agony. . . .”” (pp. 140-141). 


E. PurintTon 
Boston University 


The Religions of Mankind by Epmunp D. Soper, 
Third edition, revised New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951, 251 pages, 
$3.50. 


This book is a hardy perennial. First published 
while Dr. Soper was professor of the History of 
Religions at Northwestern University, it was widely 
used as a text book in colleges and seminaries 
throughout the country. It underwent extensive 
revision in 1938, and has now once again been 
partially rewritten, revised, and rearranged, and 
appears in a very readable type, in a slightly en- 
larged format, but a reduced number of pages, and 
will continue to serve as an introduction to the 
History of Religion for many students in American 
colleges. The revision was carried out while Dr. 
Soper was spending a period as visiting professor of 
the History of Religion in Leonard Theological 
College in India, and in a good position to see how 
the modern world is affecting Judia’s faith. The 
result is a greatly improved edition of an already 


good book that has long been regarded as a standard 
work of its kind in the field of religion. 


The Biblical Background of the Christian World Mis- 
sion. By Epmunp S. Soper. New York and 
Nashville. | Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
79 pages. $0.75, paper. 


This is simply a reprint of Part I of the author’s 
valuable Philosophy of the Christian World Mission, 
published first in 1943. Here it is accompanied by 
suggestions for study and questions and assignments 
by William J. Keech. It is designed for use in Lead- 
ership Training Schools. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


GREAT BOOKS 


Eight Decisive Books of Antiquity. By F. R. HOARE. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952. 247 pages. 
$4.00. 

The late F. R. Hoare, born of Protestant mission- 


aries in China, appears to have died a Roman 
Catholic, although it is not specifically stated. A 
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teacher of a ‘‘sixth form’ in England where the 
material was first used, he has done an excellent job 
of bringing difficult books into terms for the com- 
mon man. The eight decisive books covered in this 
brief volume were to have been followed by seven- 
teen more. Taking his inspiration from Sir Edward 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, Hoare 
has chosen what he regarded as the twenty-five 
books which are intellectually decisive to human 
history. Whether the manuscripts for the remaining 
works will find their way into print sometime is not 
indicated. They would be most helpful for many 
types of teachers and lecturers. 

This volume would serve ‘“‘book-study”’ groups, 
either with a literary, religious, philosophical or 
political interest. 

IRA JAY MARTIN, 3RD. 

Berea College 


RACE AND RELIGIOUS RELATIONS 


Changing the Attitude of Christian Toward Jew. By 
Henry Enocu KaGan. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. 155 pages. $2.75. 


Rabbi Kagan says in his sub-title that this is a 
psychological approach to religion. In this he means 
that he undertook a conscious scientific attitude 
toward the problem with two groups of Christian 
young people, and did some deliberate experiment- 
ing in this matter of ‘‘changing the attitude of 
Christian toward Jew.”” For the reviewer who had 
undertaken similar experiments during his pastoral 
ministry, it was a thrilling report, reminding him 
of his own experiences and findings. 

Chapters I and VII give the rabbi’s basic phi- 
losophy, terminology and findings. Chapter II 
gives his scale for measuring the Christian attitude 
toward the Jew. Chapters III and IV give full re- 
ports of each of his two experimental situations (one 
with a group of Episcopal young people in Con- 
necticut where the rabbi taught a conference course 
on “The Psalms;” and one with a similar group of 
Methodists in West Virginia in a course on ‘‘The 
Old Testament”). Chapters V and VI give the 
statistical findings of these two groups in connection 
with the three methods used. 

This book will be of value to sociology classes, 
especially those studying race and religious rela- 
tions. Christian ministers will find it helpful in their 
desire to assist in bringing about brotherhood in 
their communities. Rabbi Kagan supplies in ap- 
pendices the questionnaires used. This is an excel- 
lent ‘vanguard study”’ of one of our problems. 


Ira JAY MARTIN, 3RD. 
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Books Received 


(Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books are hereby 


acknowledged.) 


*Agnew, Edith, J., The Gray Eyes Family. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1952. 128 pages. $2.00. 
*Applegarth, Margaret T., Men as Trees Walking. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 282 pages. 

$3.00. 

*Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Pictures of Children Living and Learning. 
Washington 5, 1951. 

“Bailey, Derrick Sherwin, The Mystery of Love and 
Marriage. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
145 pages. $2.00. 

*Baruch, Dorothy Walter, New Ways in Discipline. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 280 pages. 
$3.50. 

*Beim, Jerrold, Swimming Hole. New York: Wm. 
Morrow & Company, 1950. $2.00. 

*Berdyaev, Nicolas, The Beginning and the End. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 256 pages. 
$3.50. 

*Bewer, Julius A. (Editor), The Book of Jeremiah, 
Volume Two, Chapters 26-52. Sixth Issue in Har- 
per’s Annotated Bible. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 87 pages. 75c. 

*Braden, Charles S., The Scriptures of Mankind. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1952. xiii + 496 
pages. $6.50. 

Brightman, Edgar Sheffield, Persons and Values, 
Boston University Press, 1952. 26 pages. 

“Brinton, Howard, Friends for 300 Years. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. xv + 239 pages. 
$3.00. 

*Broomell, Anna Pettit, The Friendly Story Caravan. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1949. 273 pages. No 
price given. 

*Buttrick, George A., Faith and Education. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 136 pages. $2.00. 

*Camus, Jean Pierre, The Spirit of St. Francois de 
Sales. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. xxxi 
+ 249 pages. $3.50. 

Conny, Edlund, Das Auge der Einfalt. 
Almqvist & Wiksells 
143 pages. Kr. 10. 

Cooper, Lane, Certain Rhythms in the English Bible. 
With illustrations from the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1952. 16 pages. No price given. 

*Copleston, Frederick C., Medieval Philosophy. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 194 
pages. $2.75. 


Uppsala: 
Boktryckeri AB, 1952. 
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Dechant, Clement W., Out of My Heart. Philadel- 
phia: The Christian Education Press, 1952. 143 
pages. $2.00. 

Cummings, P. H., A Defense of the Supreme God. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 47 
pages. $3.00. 

*Dirksen, Aloys, A Life of Christ, Together with the 
Four Gospels. New York: Dryden Press, 1952. 
338 pages. $3.75. 

*Finegan, Jack, The Archaeology of World Religions. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 599 
pages. $10.00. 

*Finegan, Jack, Rediscovering Jesus. New York: 
Association Press, 1952. 176 pages. $2.50. 

*Flew, R. Newton (Editor), The Nature of the Church. 
World Conference on Faith and Order. 437 pages. 
$4.00. 

*Goldman, Solomon, Jn the Beginning. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. xiv + 892 pages. $5.00. 

Grant, Frederick C., Editor, The Gospel of Mark. 
Seventh Issue in Harper’s Annotated Bible Ser- 
ies. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 72 
pages. 75c. 

*Grant, Robert M., Miracle and Natural Law in 
Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Thought, 
Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company, 
1952. 293 pages. $4.50. 

*Hagedorn, Hermann, Prophet in the Wilderness. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949. 221 pages. 

Hallowell, John H., Religious Perspectives of College 
Teaching in Political Science. New Haven: Hazen 
Foundation, 1952. 36 pages. 

*Hazelton, Roger, On Proving God. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 186 pages. $2.50. 

*Heschel, A. J., The Sabbath: Its Meaning for Mod- 
ern Man. New York: Farrar, Straus, and Young, 
1951. 118 pages. $2.75. 

*Higgins, A. J. B., The Lord’s Supper in the New 
Testament. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1952. 96 pages. $1.50. 

*Hunter, Edith Fisher, The Family Finds Out. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1952. 150 pages. $2.50. 

*Jones, Mary Alice, Guiding Children in Christian 
Growth. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 160 pages. No price given. 

*Jurji, Edward J., The Christian Interpretation of 
Religion. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1952. 318 pages. $4.50. 

*Keiser, Armilda B., Here’s How and When. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1952. 174 pages. $2.75. 
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Kimpel, Ben F., Religious Faith, Language, and 
Knowledge. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. 162 pages. $2.75. 

Kornitzer, Margaret, Child Adoption in the Modern 
World. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1952. 403 pages. $4.50. 

*Link, Helen, Our Father. Philadelphia: The Chris- 
tian Education Press, 1952. 96 pages. $1.75. 

Macartney, Clarence E., The Faith Once Delivered. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952. 175 pages. $2.50. 

McCrady, Edward, Religious Perspective of College 
Teaching in Biology. New Haven: Hazen Founda- 
tion, 1952. 26 pages. 

*Murphy, John, The Origins and History of Religions. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. vii + 454 
pages. $6.00. 

*Murphy, F. X. (Editor), A Monument to St. Jerome. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1952. xv + 395 pages. 
$4.50. 

*Nelson, J. Robert, 
Chicago: Wilcox and Follett Co., 1952. 
pages. $4.00. 

Parsons, Talcott, Religious Perspectives of College 
Teaching in Sociology and Social Psychology. New 
Haven: Hazen Foundation, 1952. 47 pages. 
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Runes, Dagobert D., Of God, the Devil, and the Jews. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 186 
pages. $3.00. 

“Sayers, Dorothy L., The Emperor Constantine. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 191 pages, 
$2.50. 

Schloat, G. Warren, Jr., Milk for You. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 47 pages. $2.00. 

Thomas, George F., Religious Perspectives in Col- 
lege Teaching. New Haven: Hazen Foundation, 
1952. 31 pages. 

Taylor, Hugh S., Religious Perspectives of College 
Teaching in the Physical Sciences. New Haven: 
Hazen Foundation, 1952. 35 pages. 

Taylor, Melba B., Kings and Prophets. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1952. 123 pages. $2.50. 

*Williams, J. Paul, What Americans Believe and How 
They Worship. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. x + 400 pages. $5.00. 

Wyman, Leland C., The Sandpaintings of the Kay- 
enta Navaho. Albuquerque: University of New 


Mexico Press, 1952. 120 pages. $1.75. 


*Wolfe, Rolland Emerson, Men of Prophetic Fire. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. 316 pages. $3.50. 
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The Assoctation 


PROGRAM 


Forty-Third Annual Meeting N.A.B.I., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, December 28-29, 1952 
December 28: 
2 P.M. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
‘‘War, Communism, and the World’s Religions” 
Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University 


3P.M.  BrsBLicaAL WorpD STUDIES 
‘* "emuna—An Old Testament Word Study” 
Edmund Perry, Duke University 
‘*The Meaning and Use of El/pis in the New Testament”’ 
Fred Denbeaux, Wellesley College 


‘‘Dikaiosune in the Usage of Paul” 
Albert Leland Jamison, Princeton University 


5P.M. Councit MEETING 
WorksnHops: (Simultaneous Meetings) 
1. ‘‘New Materials for the Teaching of Hinduism” 
Kenneth Morgan, Colgate University 
2. ‘‘A Course in Christian Ethics” 
William A. Spurrier, Wesleyan University 


7:30P.M. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
‘Christianity and Judaism”’ 


Will Herberg, New York City 
“The Christian Attitude to Other Faiths” 


Floyd H. Ross, University of Southern California 


December 29: 
9 A.M. 
10 A.M. 


BusINEss MEETING 


SESSION FOR ALL MEMBERS: THE BIBLE AND THE PROBLEM OF MYTHOLOGY 
‘Mythology: Biblical and Non-Biblical”’ 
Theodor H. Gaster, Dropsie College 

“Biblical Mythology in the Teaching of Religion” 
Albion Roy King, Cornell College 


11A.M. SrMuLTANEOUS MEETINGS™ 
1. SESSION FOR TEACHERS IN GOLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 
Unity of the Old Testament” 
Jamés Muilenberg, Union Theological Seminary 
2. SESSION FOR TEACHERS IN PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
‘‘Achieving Spiritual Values in Education” 
F, Ernest Johnson, The National Council of Churches 
2P.M. Jornt MEETING WITH THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
N.A.B.I.’s contribution to this session is a paper, 
‘*The Servant of the Lord.” 
William A. Irwin, Southern Methodist University 


CounciL MEETING WITH NEW OFFICERS 
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